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Cut out seating problems as easy as ABC 





with American Seating folding chairs! 


— more than 16,000,000 now in use! 


Schools all across the country are finding American Seat- 
ing folding chairs the answer to their seating problems 
in music rooms, student-activity rooms, conference 
rooms, administration and health suites, cafeterias, 
libraries, multipurpose rooms, and auditoriums. 
Available in five popular seat styles—spring-arch, 
upholstered, vinyl-covered-steel, shaped-steel, and birch- 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS CO. 
158 Sec. Ave., No., Nashville 


SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO. 
1544 Madison Ave., Memphis 


plywood—American Seating folding chairs are comfort- 
able, safe, and are made to withstand years of hard use. 

Accessories include detachable tablet-arms, armrests, 
clamps for sectional grouping, wheel and locking devices, 
and a variety of handy storage trucks. Independent- 
fold seats are also available. 

Why not ask about American Seating all-purpose, 
tubular-steel folding chairs for your school? Full details 
are yours for the writing. 


HIGHLAND PRODUCTS CO. 
Broadway at Jackson, Knoxville 


CHATTANOOGA SCHOOL PRODUCTS 
115 Broad St., Chattanooga 














NOTE—REDUCED LOAN PLANS 
UP TO 30 MONTHS FOR REPAYMENT 


More Liberal Than Banks—Lower Than Finance Companies 


PERSONAL 
LOANS 


~ 





Borrow $300.00 to $800.00 
_ . from Fellow Teachers 
on Signature Alone! 





TEACHERS-PROFESSIONAL INVESTMENT CORPORATION is owned by 1200 Louisiana Teachers. 
Their purpose is to help solve your money problems with NO red tape, One inquiry and One place to 
pay. Now it is easy to get a reliable, confidential and prompt loan from the privacy of your living 
room. Your signature is sufficient. Merely fill out the inquiry below and mail it to Teachers-Professional 
Investment Corporation, P. O. Box 270, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 





CHRISTMAS IS JUST AROUND THE CORNER—LET T.P.I.C. 
AGAIN MAKE YOUR XMAS SHOPPING EASIER BY CONSOLI- 
DATION. YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENTS AND COSTS CAN BE 
REDUCED AS WELL AS HAVING ONLY ONE CREDITOR. 

No embarrassment — everything is handled confidentially. Re- 


member, when borrowing, borrow from T.P.I.C., owned by your 
fellow teachers. 


Teacuers WPrortssionat Mnvestment Corr. 
Owned by 1200 Louisiana Teachers 


CREED SCOGGINS, General Manager 
PHONE DI 4-3731 4609 North Boulevard, Baton Rouge, La. 





PERSONAL LOAN PLANS 
26 Payment 30 Payment 


July & August 


Exclude— or 
August & Sept. 


Borrow 


(No Exclusions) 


$300.00 $14.19 $12.30 
400.00 18.92 16.40 
600.00 28.38 24.60 
800.00 37.84 32.80 


|. Life is Insured During Loan Period 
2. Shorter Terms Available at Same Rate 











Serving Teachers of LOUISIANA, MISSISSIPPI], GEORGIA, TENNESSEE, and OTHERS 


Send Your Inquiry to Teachers-Professional Investment Corp.. 
P. O. Box 270, Baton Rouge, La., for Prompt Loan Service. 


Full Name: 





Spouse's Name: 


Home Address: — 

EMPLOYED BY: 

City System: ___ 
or 

County Syshewss ne 














Name of School _- 5 


PAYMENT PLANS: 
1. 26 Payment Plan (2 Summer Exclusions annually) 
Specify — 2. 30 Payment Plan (30 consecutive payments) 
3. Length of Payment Plan if shorter period 
desired months. 


NOTE: For 26 Payments, Specify Summer Exclusion Months. 
PLEASE SEND ME INFORMATION CONCERNING A LOAN 
IN THE AMOUNT OF $_ 
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NOTE TO TENNESSEE TEACHERS 


Dear Teacher: 


Our PERSONAL LOAN PLANS are devised 
to aid teachers who need temporary financial 
assistance, either to pay some unexpected 
expense or for some luxury that is desired, or 
to take advantage of a good bargain via a 
cash basis. This type of loan can also provide 
a convenient and economical manner of con- 
solidating obligations so that monthly pay- 
ments can remain within planned budgets. 


Remember, borrowing wisely is no disgrace; 
on the contrary it is generally beneficial. 


Very truly yours, 
TEACHERS-PROFESSIONAL INVEST. CORP. 


C. B. Scoggins, General Manager. 


TEACH ERS-We can save you $ and ¢ 


On Your Automobile Insurance 


SEND IN THIS FORM FOR QUOTATIONS ON YOUR CAR. 
NO OBLIGATION, OF COURSE. 





Oe, a giana Us Taye ocean rn — 
School Are you (or spouse) a member of State Educ. Assoc. ? Yes (] No [1 





Are there any drivers in household over age 65? Yes [] No [J Male under age 21 ? Yes [] No 


Do you receive reimbursement for any use of your car? Yes [] No [] You An 


Married? Yes] No[j_ Do youor your spouse use the car in occupation other than to and from work? Yes] No[] 


No [] 


Involved in serious accident last five years? If so give details on separate sheet. Yes [_] 


DESCRIPTION OF VEHICLE 
eee 


Deluxe, Special, etc. 


Motor No. _=_ 





Year Model _ Trade Name Model 











Type of Body Cost Purchase date 





Month and Year 


Present Insurance Expires___ : 





Present Insurance Co... 





List Names and ages of all regular drivers. 





CHECK ™% COVERAGES DESIRED 


First Semi- Semiannual 
annual prem. thereafter 





Liability and Medical BODILY INJURY | PROPERTY DAMAGE| MEDICAL 
$ 10,000/ 20,000 $ 5,000 $ 500 
* ATE 
Payment Package Plan ae ae | rc os 
30,000/ 100,000 10,000 1,000 
* Includes | §0,000/ 100,000 20,000 2,000 


All in One Plan pe | 
ina Sate. 100,000/ 300,000 | 20,000 | 2,000 


























COMPREHENSIVE—Fire, Wind, Theft, Vandalism, and Glass breakage, etc. 


EMERGENCY ROAD SERVICE—Up to $10.00 each use . 


COLLISION AND UPSET—$50 or $100 deductible . SEE 


HORACE MANN INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Sponsored by The Tennessee Education Association 


W. O. Evers, 321 Seventh Avenue, North John E. Stewart, P. O. Box 1143 Joe L. Skelton, 4389 Castle Avenue 
Nashville ALpine 4-3950 ; Chattanooga VErnon 1-1676 Memphis 17 MUtual 5-1603 
Charles Gardner, P. O. Box 906, Jackson—7-0153 James Baldwin, 390! Washington Pike, Knoxville 2-541! 
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The newborn baby on our cover is 
one of 8,100,000 additional pupils 
expected to enter our schools in the 
sixties. Enrollment, according to the 
U. S. Office of Education, is — 
to increase by 1.1 million each year 
through 1964-65; then it may drop 
to .6 million increase per year. Ac- 
cording to NEA this projected drop 
forecast is a “shaky” one, since the 
first graders who will enter 1966-70 
have not yet been born. An increase 
in the birth rate, therefore, could 
upset all predictions for the decade. 
The picture, made by Claude Drey, 
Freelance Photographers Guild, ts 
one of 300 included in “These Are 
Our Children” (1960 White House 
Conference on Children and Youth). 























Visual Education Company, Inc. 


2114 8th Avenue South 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Presents 
THE FIRST INDUSTRIAL QUALITY MONITOR/RECEIVER MANUFACTURED 
FOR THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


FEATURES: Lockable control cover—Removable speaker enclosure 


5” Ball bearing casters with lockable rear casters 


Tape output jack for recording—On-off pilot light 


Safety glass and picture tube sloped 11° to prevent glare 


Picture tube center is 60” from floor 


15’ Three wire cord with cleats secured to back of cabinet 
to store A.C. cord when not in use 


Unit available in three models: 

(a) Video monitor only with audio 

(b) Video monitor with VHF tuner assembly and audio 

(c) Video monitor with UHF-VHF tuner assembly and audio 


When purchased as a video monitor, conversion to a monitor/receiver is merely 
the insertion of a tuner chassis for which provisions have been made. 


CONSTRUCTION: 


SCREEN SIZE: 
SPEAKER SIZE: 
AUDIO OUTPUT: 


SIGNAL INPUTS: 

BANDWIDTH: 

CONTROLS: (front) 
Behind 


Locking 
Panel 


CONTROLS: (rear) 


POWER INPUT: 


The chassis’s feature plug-in construction for ease in mainte- 
nance. The cabinet is all veneer of heavy duty construction 
with a scuff resistant durable finish. 


24”, aluminized picture tube with tempered filter safety glass. 
12”, front mounted, 6.8 oz. Alnico magnet. 


10 watts, 30 cycles to 12,000 cycles not more than -+-3 db 
or —6 db with tone control set flat. 


Composite video from .5 volts to 1.5 volts peak to peak 
with sync negative. 300 ohm balanced R.F. Input. 


Video response beyond 8 mc. 
Resolution better than 600 lines where video line driven. 
Maximum possible picture quality when using R.F. Signals. 


Tone control; this permits tone of receiver to be set to compliment room acoustics. 
Channel selector and fine tuning. 

R.F. Gain—This provides maximum stability where receiver is used with local R.F. systems or 
where strong local station signals are experienced. 

Video—external or internal switch. Audio—external or internal switch. 

Horizontal hold—Vertical hold—Contrast. 

Brightness—Vertical Linearity—Vertical Heighth. 


Horizontal width adjustment and centering. 
115 VAC, 60 cycles, 200 watts monitor and audio, 275 watts monitor, tuner and audio. Both main chassis fused. 


*L59/24CR VHF Receiver with Audio 395.00 
F.O.B. Nashville 


EDUCATIONAL 


TELEVISION 
MONITOR/RECEIVER ® tincorporateo = / 
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Tax Structure 


The Tennessee Education Association believes in 
better financing of education. It believes that the 
people of Tennessee through their elected representa- 
tives—local, state, or federal—should determine the 
means of support. 

There are those who feel the teachers should specify 
the tax source for additional revenue. Teachers feel 
that this is not their responsibility and that they should 
not be expected to do so. Certainly it is not asked of 
other public employees. 

The Tennessee Education Association is asking that 
the next general assembly set up a call for a limited 
constitutional convention to consider revising and 
modernizing the tax structure in the State Constitution. 
We are not proposing any new tax or any increase in 
taxes. We are proposing that an antiquated tax pro- 
gram be modernized to permit the public to support 
governmental services more fairly, properly, and 
soundly at the state and local levels. It is very difficult 
to finance education and other state functions in 1960 
under the provisions of a constitution that has not been 
changed in 125 years. The present tax pattern in our 
constitution was framed in 1834 and adopted in 1835. 

Many studies have shown the need for revision of our 
tax program. One of the best was by the Tax Revision 
Commission which submitted a report in 1948. This 
report stated: ‘We find that the tax system thus man- 
dated by the 1870 Constitution is no longer fair to the 
many different new kinds of property now in existence. 
Neither is it productive of maximum revenues for the 
state or its local jurisdictions, or possible of efficient or 
equitable administration under our changed economic 
conditions. We have many more kinds of wealth and 
lax-paying capacity than existed in 1870. Moreover 
existing tax rates, rates which may be collectible from 
some types of property, such as land, are entirely un- 
collectible from other types of property, such as money 
and credits. In other words, the old methods of reaching 
for taxes provided under the 1870 Constitution are no 
longer fair, productive or efficient.” 

Tax revision is needed. Although a limiteg constitu- 
tional convention could not be held until 1964, 
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EDITORIALS 


the calling of such a convention in 1961 would al- 
low time for careful study of this most important 
problem. F.E.B. 


Election of Tax Assessors 


Although the property tax accounts for less than ten 
per cent of all taxes paid by Tennesseans, it is ex- 
ceedingly important to education in Tennessee. Local 
educational support is dependent upon the property 
tax. In order to improve the method of assessments, the 
Tennessee Education Association, as a part of its legis- 
lative program, is asking that the tax assessor be elected 
by the local fiscal body. There is no intention to ques- 
tion the competency of tax assessors nor to question 
the ability of the people to choose capable assessors. 
Basically, the matter is one of placing responsibility 
and authority in one body. 

Since the county court is charged with the responsi- 
bility of setting the tax rate, it seems logical that the 
tax assessors, who are charged with the responsibility 
of fixing assessments, should be responsible to that 
body. The same would be true of a city tax assessor. 
In other words, fiscal responsibility is placed on the 
county court or city council. 

This is a heavy responsibility affecting every phase 
of the local government; yet, this responsibility is not 
matched with authority to assure a fair tax nor a fair 
tax administration. The tax assessor need not follow 
recommendations of the court or of imparital reassess- 
ment studies. By poor administration, one man can 
block fair tax administration and, thereby, the eco- 
nomic and general welfare of the county or city. 

A number of counties and cities have completed or 
are in the process of completing equalization programs. 
Others are investigating the possibility. These projects, 
sometimes involving considerable expenditure, cannot 





be fully successful unless the tax assessor works in 
harmony with the county court or the city council. 

The Tennessee Taxpayers Association in a recent 
report had this to say: “The law governing the office 
of the assessor should be amended so as to provide for 
the appointment of the assessor by the local governing 
body. The law should contain provisions such as: (1) 
specific qualifications for the position of assessor; (2) 
salary schedule and expense allowance commensurate 
with the duties of the office; (3) sufficient personnel 
and equipment to perform the duties of the office, etc.” 

The office of tax assessor, unlike many offices, is not 
a constitutional one but is established by general state 
law. The method of selection of the officeholder can, 
therefore, be changed by an act of the legislature. 

We make no claims that a change in the method of 
electing the tax assessor would solve all the problems 
which now exist in the levying and assessment of taxes, 





but most students of state government claim that it 
would be a step in the right direction. FEB. 


Credit Where Credit is Due 


Mrs. Sara Nolan, the new Director of Publications for 
our Association, was recently cited as one of ten women 
whose accomplishments are noteworthy. This action 
was taken by the Davidson County Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club. 

The Tennessee Teacher is especially proud to have 
its Associate Editor so honored. The editor wishes to 
extend his congratulations to Mrs. Nolan. F.E.B. 
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American Education Week is a fitting time 


to “tend the tree for future generations” 


and come to terms with 


The Genius of 


American Education 


By G. W. FOLLIN 


Every November since 1921 Education 
Week has been observed throughout the 
United States. The observance is officially 
sponsored by the National Education As- 
sociation, the United States Office of Ed- 
ucation, the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, The American Legion and 
other allied groups. Actually it is an annual 
time for all citizens of the United States to 
take a look at what we are doing in the 
field of education: to review our announced 
intentions and our philosophy of educa- 
tion; to examine our projected program; 
and to evaluate our actual accompiishments 
in the field. But more than that, it is a time 
for all of us to re-dedicate ourselves; and, 
with a grim determination—if you please, 
to move forward toward whatever goals we 
select. 

This does not mean that we should 
complacently or stubbornly insist on what 
we have been doing; nor does it mean that 
we should in fright scrap our whole de- 
veloped program for something that has 
not been fully tested or for something that, 
while it is apparently good for some other 
form of society, may not be good for ours. 

It means we must constantly test our 
aims, be willing to adjust and alter them 
when advisable, and, above all, move for- 
ward. Life is movement. The word edu- 
cation is a drawing out process, a lively, 
moving one. We must never let ourselves 
believe that we have reached perfection. 

Today education is being talked about; 
and that is good. Those who seek to stifle 
the talk are rendering the cause of educa- 
tion a disservice. As long as the people of 
our country left education unnoticed in the 
hands of professional administrators educa- 
tion suffered. 

Some of the talk that is going on is 
critical—highly so; and that is good. Unfair 
and unfounded criticisms tend to confound 
themselves; but progress evolves from an 
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honest scrutiny of a situation. 

Education will profit from the present 
publicity that it is receiving. Among other 
things, it will start a lot of us (people who 
have scarcely given it a thought heretofore) 
to thinking about education. What we, the 
plain people, don’t know about our schools 
and our educational aims constitutes one 
of the greatest obstacles to education. If the 
observance of this week helps to correct 
public ignorance and apathy it will be time 
well spent. 

We may be told by some that our present 
system of education needs no change; that 
it is, in all respects, what we want and 
need. We may be told by others that our 
present system is altogether bad, poorly 
and improperly conceived, and badly ad- 
ministered; that our children are being 
brought up with little or no education; that 
our nation and its society is headed for the 
discard. Obviously both of these views are 
unsound. The truth is somewhere in be- 
tween. But we can gain by listening to both 
sides, by being open-minded, and by trying 
to discover for ourselves where the truth 
lies. 

I have taught in the field of secondary 
education for more than forty years. It is 
my observation that all schools are making 
a valid contribution to the cause of educa- 
tion; that most of the teachers are a dedi- 
cated group of people who are doing about 
as well as they can with the resources at 
their command; that the greatest weakness 
in American education can be traced to 
the lack of interest on the part of all of us 
in the whole matter. 

One reason for this lack of interest stems 
from the fact that parents and sometimes 
teachers have no clearly defined ideas about 
what they want education to do. What do 
we want from our schools? What do we 
want for our children? What things do we 
value most and on whzt things do we want 


our schools to place the chief emphasis? 

Do we want strong training in the so- 
called academic studies? Or do we want 
stronger emphasis placed on the develop- 
ment of purely vocational skills? Do we 
want winning athletic teams or do we want 
our children to develop strong mental 
skills? A few children can do both things, 
but most of them can’t. 

The one desire that I hear expressed by 
parents more often than any other is that 
their children may be happy. And yet they 
know full well that happiness is a by- 
product: something that may not be direct- 
ly sought or attained; something that the 
gods do not promise men; something men 
do not often possess to a large extent. In 
fact most men whose names are written 
large on the pages of history have suffered 
travail more than they have enjoyed hap- 
piness. 

To most parents the goal of happiness 
has something to do with money and the 
things that money can buy. We want life 
to be soft for our children, devoid of dis- 
appointments and hardships. We want life 
to give things to them, to be a sort of 
Santa Claus. We want whatever gods there 
are to be always smiling on our children. 
We want the fates to be sort of grand- 
parents who are indulgent, unwisely 
generous, unduly forgiving, and blind to 
their faults. And yet we know that there 
could be no more certain way to condemn 
them to calamity. 

A woman once said to a school admin- 
istrator, “My husband has achieved out- 
standing success but he had to work terribly 
hard for it. I don’t want my boys to have to 
work that hard.” 

And the school man said, “Madam, you 
want to deprive your boys of the ladder 
on which your husband climbed to success.” 

Miss Martha Berry, founder of the Berry 
Schools at Rome, Georgia, and one of the 
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South’s greatest educators, once stood on 
her campus looking at an ancient and 
gnarled oak tree. Beside her stood one of 
her students—a boy. Miss Berry said, “Just 
look at that tree; think of the buffeting and 
hard knocks that it has taken from the 
winds and the weather. But it was the hard 
knocks that made it grow. Son, hard knocks 
will make you grow.” No young people in 
the world at any time in history have ever 
had as many material things as ours have 
in the United States today. We do not 
need to give any concern to getting them 
more material things. But we need to give 
serious concern to the matter of teaching 
them how to avoid the misuse of the things 
they have and how to profit spiritually 
from their possession. 

Schools must do more than teach lessons 
from books and develop skills for vocational 
work. The world that lies ahead will 
sternly demand much more than that from 
the people who inhabit it. Machines that 
are now in use or in the process of develop- 
ment can do most of the routine things of 
life faster, better, and more accurately than 
men can do them. The functions of men in 
the life of tomorrow will be more complex, 
will demand greater and different skills, 
and will be concerned less with mere 
knowledge and more with wisdom. Men 
have latent competences in deductive 
thinking, reasoned selectivity, and moral 
judgments. No machine can compete on 
this level. The schools must help students 
to develop and use the exclusively human 
skills. 

It would seem that some of the skills that 
youth needs to acquire might include: 


(1) How to work at a job; 

(2) How to use leisure time; 

(3) How to evaluate our efforts for 
ourselves, our families, and our so- 
ciety in terms of their usefulness to 
life and to the whole human family. 

Youth needs to learn to work effectively; 

many people never do. Failures stem from 
poor or mis-applied efforts. And drivelers 
impede progress even more than people 
with evil or criminal intent. 

Youth needs to learn to work fruitfully, 

to produce something that has value. The 


“Rube Goldbergs” are quite clever but 
their productions have no value. When one 
adds values to life he raises work out of the 
category of mere expenditure of energy to 
the higher level of fruitful productivity. 

Youth needs to learn to work joyfully. 
Work need not be a curse, It can be a 
blessing of inestimable value. When one 
develops a pride of achievement it gives his 
life aim and purpose. Our democratic 
society is a highly suitable arena for joyful 
work. 

We face an age of more and more leisure 
time. The cruel yoke of long and unremit- 
ting toil that once chaffed the necks of 
men has been thrown off. More and more of 
man’s time is becoming available for leisure 
time and the idle mind is still the devil's 
workshop. Man must learn to use his 
leisure time for real re-creative undertak- 
ings. He must learn to invest in worthy 
avocative pursuits the time that he has free 
from his vocational work. In some parts of 
the world people have advanced along these 
lines more than we have in the United 
States. People work in music, in art, in 
creative literature, and in politics in their 
leisure time. In Switzerland every village 
has a band and the men of the village 
spend much of their leisure time in that 
pursuit. Too much of our leisure is spent 
as spectators, watching other people play. 
There is very little re-creative result from 
this. The great out-of-doors, fishing-and- 
camping trend is doing a good deal for us 
but we need to seek greater diversification 
along these lines. 

We have heard too much talk in late 
years about rights, and not enough about 
privileges, opportunities, and duties. When 
men were emerging from states of paternal- 
ism, or colonialism, rights were important. 
But when men achieved a democratic so- 
ciety—even an imperfect one—privileges and 
duties became paramount. When society 
is one’s own, to be talking constantly about 
one’s rights is self-accusing. Our society 
will never advance much in excellence un- 
til its citizens learn the compulsions of 
duties, the rewards of privileges, and the 
joys of seizing opportunities. 

Democracy is fundamentally unlike Com- 
munism. The latter is based on an effort 








to make all men equal—to give them equal 
rights. This equality is self-defeating, limit- 
ing, fettering. Once one has an equality 
of rights, there is no place else to go. He 
and his society have arrived. He cannot 
strive for anything else because that would 
upset the balance that has been achieved. 
If he gains in any way, there is no longer 
an equality. 

Democracy, on‘the other hand, is in its 
ideal state a type of society in which men 
are privileged to rise above other men, 
a type of society in which men learn to 
reach down and pull others up to the new 
higher level. Thus democracy is creative, 
expressive, unfettered, philanthropic. 

In the second century AD the Roman 
emperor, Hadrian, visited the ancient city 
of Tiberias on the eastern shore of the 
Sea of Galilee. One morning as he walked 
along the seashore he saw a very old man 
trimming, pruning, and watering a row of 
saplings. He asked his attendants who the 
old man was and they told Hadrian that 
the man was the oldest inhabitant of the 
city—over 90 years old. The emperor com- 
manded that the man be brought to him. 
When the old man came, the emperor 
asked: “Patriarch, don’t you know you 
can’t live long enough to eat the fruit 
of those trees? Why are you tending them?” 

The old man bowed low and replied: 
“Sire, when I was a boy I ate of the fruit 
of trees that others tended. I am only 
trying to do for the next generation what 
was done for me.” 

The youth of today’s democracy need 
to be taught that lesson. They need to 
learn to accept the duties life imposes on 
them, not merely in terms of self-gratifica- 
tion, but in terms of the debt they owe 
to their forebears, to their contemporaries, 
and to those who will live after them. 

If we, the people of this land, are to 
be true to the traditions of the founders 
of this republic, we must never mistakenly 
assume that the genius of American educa- 
tion lies in houses and lands, bricks and 
stones. Rather, we must tenaciously be- 
lieve that American education is actually 
cradled in the hearts of its people. We 
must will to see that our youth are trained 
not merely to make a living but also to 
render a real service to their day and 
generation and to hand on these same 
ideals to the coming generations. 


About the Author 


Mr. G. W. Follin is former principal of 
Webb School at Bell Buckle—a name that 
is synonymous with education to genera- 
tions of men. Mr. Follin first made this 
address over Radio Station WHAL, Shelby- 
ville, in connection with AMERICAN 
EDUCATION WEEK. And through the 
efforts of Ruberta Bomar, local Public 
Relations Chairman (Bedford County), we 
are able now to bring this fine address to 
all our members throughout the state. 
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Retired Teachers: 





J. L. Highsaw, who includes thirty-nine 
years as principal of Memphis Technical 
High School in his half-century as a public 
school educator, has set another record as 
librarian for the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. Mr. Highsaw has held this post 
for the past three years; the office is ordi; 


narily held for only a two-year term. 


A VISITOR IN WASHINGTON might 
find Mr. Highsaw here in the library 
of the Old House Office Building; or, 
he might find him at the library di- 
vision on the floor of Congress where 
Mr. Highsaw has come to know at least 
200 of the 400 Congressmen. 


He “Retired” to Set 


By DOROTHY DUBOSE 


Modestly, he explains his appointment and 
successful tenure as “an odd combination 
of circumstances”’—including the one that 
he happened to be an available Democrat 
at just the right time. 

The House Library, one of the best sec- 
tional libraries anywhere, has no card cata- 
log or indexes; and Mr. Highsaw recalls 
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J. L. HIGHSAW, SR., with his portrait. During his long career in the Memphis 
schools Mr. Highsaw made many contributions to education: he helped establish 
a good technical high school where none had previously existed; he became 


almost legendary as the favorite spelling bee 


chairman for Shelby County and 


Midsouth contests; and he promoted vigorously what he calls ‘““The Tennessee 
Southern Spirit” (as exemplified in his well-known high school programs on 


the birthday of General Lee. 
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Another Record 


with some amusement a month-long search 
for the minutes of the Continental Con- 
gress. Actually no minutes had been kept; 
but records dating from the first meeting 
on September 5, 1774, were quickly found 
(with the aid of an extension ladder) when 
a former librarian remembered having seen 
them in a particular corner ten years pre- 
viously. 

Mr. Highsaw, who is a Phi Beta Kappa 
graduate of the University of Oklahoma, 
earned his master’s degree at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin with a special study of the 
application of vocational education to 
American problems. He also holds the 
LL.B. degree from the University of Mem- 
phis Law School. He devoted more than 
fifty years to school teaching and adminis- 
tration; and when he retired from the 
Memphis school system in 1957, graduates 
of Tech High School held a reception for 
him and two of the classes (1952-54) 
honored him by presenting a portrait which 
now hangs in the school’s library. 

Asked about future plans, Mr. Highsaw, 
remembering that he became librarian or 
the day following his school retirement, 
glanced quickly at a Mid-Eastern Tour 
Book lying closed on his desk and said he 
had plans for “a good long rest” as soon 
as Congress adjourned. 


DOROTHY DUBOSE, former editor of 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER, interviewed 
Mr. Highsaw in Washington last spring 
and wrote this interesting account of a 
“retired” Tennessee teacher for the maga- 
zine. 


The photograph of Mr. Highsaw with his 
portrait was made by the Memphis PRESS- 
SCIMITAR at the time of Mr. Highsaw’s 
retirement. 
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The Civil War is always a lively subject; but in the next 
twelve months it promises to be much more than that. 
This month our author presents his own views on teaching 
Civil War history in Tennessee schools: 
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Youth Wants To Know 


In the fall of 1959, I accepted an invi- 
tation to attend the Civil War Symposium, 
conducted by the University of Chattanooga. 
Attendance was well worthwhile, whether 
the visitor was a student of Civil War his- 
tory or whether he was, like myself, a 
normally well-informed citizen with an 
interest in his country’s history and tradi- 
tions. It was remarkable to note the pres- 
ence in the audience of so many young 
people; students at the University in addi- 
tion to certain students from the higher 
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grades of the city’s high schools. More 
remarkable to note was the interest dis- 
played by this portion of the audience. 

For example, during the question-and- 
answer period which followed one of the 
presentations by an early speaker, there 
arose from the audience a very pretty girl; 
she was of the sort one would expect to 
be preoccupied with such functions as the 
Cotton Ball, or with the accomplishments 
of the football team. 

“What,” she inquired, “was the cause of 


the Civil War, anyhow?” 

The speaker, it is stated with regret here, 
was not equal to the occasion. Instead of 
giving a concise answer, perhaps in two 
or three sentences, he got himself involved 
in a long discussion in which slavery was 
mentioned with brevity, and in which was 
included a somewhat discursive treatment 
of the nebulous principle of States’ Rights; 
one got the idea that the speaker was at- 
tempting to deliver an explanation of a 
simple subject with very much the same 
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mental attitude that a bashful parent at- 
tempts to explain about the birds and the 
bees to an inquisitive adolescent. 


Shortly thereafter, it befell that I was 
tagged by Stanley Horn, Chairman of the 
recently formed Civil War Centennial Com- 
mission for Tennessee, to become managing 
director of this Commission, Ways and 
means were discussed; there was also some 
discussion of a proper policy for the Com- 
mission; what should be the Commission’s 
objectives? 


“If we do nothing else,” Horn averred, 
in this or a subsequent conversation, “we 
should insure that the young people of this 
state are taught the truth about the Civil 
War: if we don’t do that, we might as well 
pack up and go home.” 


Audience was obtained with the Commis- 
sioner of Education; he was sympathetic and 
encouraging. Following the necessary con- 
ferences, the Commission was gratified to 
learn that the Department of Education 
would sponsor the introduction of courses 
in Civil War history to a maximum total 
of about fifteen hours, for eighth and 
twelfth grade students. The Commission 
was charged with the preparation of study 
outlines and with recommending textbooks. 


Selection of textbooks was a problem. 
Despite the fact that some sort of book 
has been written on the Civil War at the 
rate of one for each day which has elapsed 
since Appomattox, not one has been writ- 
ten dealing with Our War in Tennessee, 
with an approach suitable for instruction 
of the teen-ager. Finally, the Commission 
decided on two works by accomplished and 
experienced historians. For the eighth 
grade, it has recommended the recently- 
published book by Eric Wollencott Barnes, 
“The War Between the States”; for the 
higher grade, “The Story of the Confeder- 
acy,” by Tennessee’s own Robert Selph 
Henry, whose works, particularly those on 
Civil War subjects are well-known to all 
Tennesseans. 


In its selections, the Commission was 
fortunate in enlisting the aid of numerous 
educators within the state, all of whom 
gave freely of their time and experience to 
enable the Commission to make an objec- 
tive recommendation. Among these were 
Dr. Dan M. Robison, currently State Librar- 
ian, formerly a professor of history at 
Vanderbilt; Dr. Robert H. White, State 
Historian; Dr. Gilbert E. Govan of the 
University of Chattanooga; Dean Marvin 
Eagle of Lambuth College, Jackson; Dr. 
Stanley J. Folmsbee, and Dr. Ralph W. 
Haskins, both of the University of Ten- 
nessee; Dr. Homer Pittard of Middle Ten- 
nessee State College; and Mr. W. Paul 
Redick of Battle Ground Academy, Frank- 
lin, 


In addition to the study courses suggested, 
the Commission has made recommendations 
for other activities in connection with 
Civil War study, One, it is believed, was 
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given some treatment in an article in this 
periodical several years ago. It involves tne 
use of the History Marker catalogue pres- 
ently sold by the Historical Commission, 
and of a standard road map of. Tennessee. 
Taking the catalogue the student can, by 
picking out the various markers dealing 
with Civil War subjects (there are nearly 
two hundred of these) and plotting them 
on the map, obtain a good idea of military 
phases of Civil War history in the state. 
Not only that, but the same process will 
draw attention to the birthplace of men of 
Tennessee who distinguished themselves 
in the war and, in some cases, went on to 
render service to their state in the difficult 
days which followed Appomattox, or the 
happenings in North Carolina on April 26, 
1865, or in Alabama on May 9, 1865. 

The use of field trips, where practical, 
has been recommended. Many points of 
historic military interest are in Tennessee; 
this is but natural. Tennessee had more 
fighting than any other state except Vir- 
ginia. Starting from the state’s western 
border, there were, in the order named: 
the site of the Battle of Island No. 10, near 
Tiptonville; the battle of Shiloh; the site 
of Nathan Bedford Forrest’s remarkable 
exploits at Johnsonville, on the Tennessee 
River; the battlefields of Nashville and 
Franklin; the battlefields of Chickamauga 
and Missionary Ridge (part of these lie in 
Georgia, but no matter). All of these sites 
are either equipped with guides or are 
furnished with adequate markings to make 
the history understandable. 

The Commission has recently prepared 
a booklet called “Guide to the Civil War in 
Tennessee.” It contains a concise and ac- 
curate short history of the war in Tennes- 
see, a chronological synopsis ef events, a 
listing of all the current historical markers 
dealing with the war, and a road map on 
which is shown the location of all the 
training camps and staging areas used by 
the Confederacy in its preparation for war. 
It is not presently available for distribu- 
tion but if it can be made available to 
students, it will be of value as an aid to 
instruction. 

The study of Civil War history in our 
high schools may inspire some student to 
find the answers to some of the questions 
which are still plaguing students of Civil 
War history. There are many such. In any 
case, a knowledge of the state’s part in 
this conflict may assist the student in an 
understanding of the problems which today 
confront us, and keep him or her from 
falling into the category to which George 
Sanatyana referred when he wrote, “Those 
who ignore history may be forced some day 
to live it.” 


The Civil War Centennial Map used to illustrate 
Mr. Brown’s article is a black and white copy of 
a 41" x28" mural map in color published by 
Americana House, 18 East Chestnut Street, 
Chicago. 





Politics ... A Dirty Word 


For years too many members of the 
teaching profession have divorced them- 
selves from the hard realities of practical 
politics. Since the word “politics” has evil 
connotations in the public mind, teachers 
have been reluctant to step down from 
their academic vantage points into the 
public arenas where—and only where— 
they can participate in any community ef- 
fort to elevate the practice of politics. 

What many teachers have failed to realize 
is a simple “fact of life’ in American 
public education. Schools are political in- 
stitutions. Can there be any doubt about 
it? The laws controlling their operation, the 
finances that enable them to operate, and 
the policies governing their operation are 
directly or indirectly affected by elected 
officials—more commonly known as poli- 
ticians. The fate of public education in 
America is in the hands of politicians. 

Politicians on the whole are average 
citizens who have taken on the difficult 
and thankless job of trying to carry on 
public business under very severe handi- 
caps. If a sufficient number of honest and 
informed citizens have considered the 
issues carefully and care enough about 
clean government to get out and work 
actively for good candidates for public of- 
fice, their chances of being governed by 
the highest caliber office holders is signifi- 
cantly increased. 

It is sad commentary on our American 
system of government that every aspirant 
to public office begins his career with the 
statement: “I am NO politician. I don’t 
know anything about politics, but if you 
elect me to office, I promise to .. .” Why 
is everyone so ashamed of being a poli- 
tician? The voters must take the blame. 
By abdicating control of the most power- 
ful force in American government—the 
vote—the people have allowed too many of 
their officials to form closed political cor- 
porations. The people become mere pawns 
in the political chess game. They do not 
control their government—it controls them. 

Teachers have a vital citizenship role 
in the community. They have an obli- 
gation to use their abilities as trained 
educators to awaken the citizenry. They 
must first be registered voters. They must 
take time to know the issues and candidates 
in each election. They must not be re- 
luctant to speak out on any issue that 
affects good government and the educa- 
tion of our children. If there are weak- 
nesses in our government or in our school 
systems they must be the first to point 
them out. They must then take community 
leadership to correct these weaknesses. 
Teachers must become wise in the ways 
of politics or they will continue to be 
buffeted by the political winds. 


Rosert Bocen, in “The Link” 
Education Council, Nashville 








The Awareness of Science About Us 


There is more to be discovered in the 
science field which is all about us than may 
appear on the surface and which can be 
brought into the classroom to make science 
more meaningful. 

As a teacher in Dancyville School, a rural 
school of three teachers, I feel an obliga- 
tion to lead my pupils to discover as much 
about the resources of their community as 
they can, and to motivate them to keep 
their eyes and ears open to science that 
is all about them. 

Realizing that bringing things from the 
world of nature into the schoolroom would 
create an interest in science, I began to 
plan with the children activities that would 
demonstrate the things we were studying. 

When studying the chapter on birds, 
which was in the fall, the children began 
to bring in old nests from various birds. 
Two fourth grade boys became so interested 
they found a woodpeckers nest in the trunk 
of an old tree. They sawed off the part 
which contained the nest and brought it 
into the room. A fifth grade boy brought a 
woodpecker which he had assembled and 
painted. He placed it by the nest. A gold- 
finch was soon added and a booklet made 
with different types of birds included. To 
this collection the children added mud 
daubber and wasp nests. This proved to be 
an excellent opportunity to teach the dif- 
ferent ways birds and insects build their 
nests. 

Fall is seed gathering time in the area 
where I teach. As my classroom is near a 
cotton gin, the children know how impor- 
tant it is to save seed. A collection was 
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started. Soon we had corn, oats, beans, rice, 
coffee, and others in the collection. 

Milk cartons were saved from the lunch 
room and filled with soil. In these we 
planted tomato seeds to teach that seeds 
have life in them. They were placed in the 
sunny windows for warmth and sunshine 
to aid their growth. The children took care 
to keep them turned and watered. In this 
collection the sweet potato, celery, carrot, 
cuttings of geranium, pussy willow, and 
cane were rooted in water. The children 
never seemed to tire of watching and re- 
porting the developments that take place 
from day to day. 

When studying flowers we planted a ter- 
rarium. Then to show the parts of a flower, 
the fifth grade made flowers from clay, 
toothpicks, and crepe paper. By this they 
learned the different parts and functions of 
each. The flowers were placed near a pond 
made from a mirror, some native clay, 
gravel, and twigs from trees. The spring 
peeper was made from clay and placed on 
the pond. With this collection we had a 
representation of spring. 

A trip to the zoo inspired an interest in 
bears and other hibernating animals during 
the winter season. After reading from 
several sources, we listed the animals which 
hibernate and decided we would illustrate 
by making some bears and their young 
from clay and construction paper. A cave 
was made from a cardboard box which was 
covered with paper strips dipped in wall 
paper paste. The cave and bears were then 
painted with tempera. Frogs were made 
and a turtle shell brought in to add to the 


group. This proved to be one of the most 
interesting projects we undertook. A pic- 
ture of this is included. The children also 
learned the young were born during this 
time of hibernation and that the animals 
need this as a time of rest. 

In evaluating the work we did, I feel 
that each student had his own reward by 
the special effort put forth and there has 
grown within each student a greater appre- 
ciation of the science that is all about us. 
Many of the parents came in to see what 
had been done. Not only was a closer con- 
tact formed with the homes, but parents, 
teachers, and pupils all agree that science 
learned in this way can be fun as well as 
meaningful. 


About the Author 


Allie Cobb is an elementary teacher 
who turns the world into a school- 
room. Winter buds hiding beneath 
the bark of twigs, nests birds built in 
spring and left before September, 
seeds left behind at the cotton gin 
or found clinging to dried stalks in 
wood or field—all of these and more 
become means of learning when Mrs. 
Cobb and her students start looking 
closely at the world. We hope all of 
you will find the Dancyville School’s 
way of studying science as inspiring 
as we did; and we are grateful to 
Mrs. Edward Smith, Supervisor, Hay- 
wood County Schools, for telling 
us about Mrs. Cobb’s work. 
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Even in a two-teacher school, a resourceful 
teacher can bring children closer to the 
wonders of the world. Here is how it was 
done in White County: 





Our Program of Science Enrichment 


By LINNIE E. GOODWIN, Principal, 
and DELOIS COOPER, Teacher 


Almyra is one of the few remaining two- 
teacher schools in White County. Enroll- 
ment averages from sixty to sixty-five 
students, grades one through eight. With 
little space, equipment, or time, but with 
strong feelings on the idea that these 
children should have an opportunity to 
learn science, too, we have utilized natural 
resources and have given special attention 
to and interest in any specimen brought in 
by the children. This has given them a 
natural selection of subject matter and an 
urge to learn more. 


For example, in the lower grades, a 
thorough study of animal life was motivated 
by a small flying squirrel brought to school 
and kept for several weeks. A bird cage 
was used as a home and he has been a 
source of delight as well as an opportunity 
to learn. Other projects have been a study 
of shells gathered on a vacation trip, seeds 
and the way they travel, an aquarium with 


fish, frogs, and snails, a map of the com- 
munity, and ways of telling time. One in- 
terested youngster has made many drawings 
of all types of airplanes and can discuss 
them freely, easily, and intelligently. 

Upper grade students have made a special 
project of news reporting at assembly each 
morning. Scientific developments have re- 
ceived special attention in the days’ news, 
which must be told, not read, and explained 
clearly. 

A rock collection has been carried on over 
a period of years and is added to as new 
specimens are found. A special study was 
made of Paracutin, motivated by a story 
read in class. Different types of soil were 
brought in and a settling out demonstration 
given. A chart was drawn to show how soil 
is made from rock. 


Trees near the building have been 
measured for circumference, then the 
diameter and radius computed. One class 


made simple wooden transits to learn the 
principle of measuring land. During the 
fall fifty types of leaves were gathered, 
named, waxed, and mounted in scrapbooks. 
An inexpensive tripod magnifying glass has 
been used to find out about many things: 
leaf pores, pond water, insects, fish scales. 
Recently the Conservation Officer of the 
county acted as a resource person and 
answered many questions for the children 
on wild life and showed a film in color 
on the subject. 

As a part of a science exhibit last year, 
the children showed a telegraph set, solar 
system, wild flower collection, comparison 
of milk and candy in food values, home 
made compass, and cloth from natural and 
synthetic fibers. 


We are indebted to Clara Hudgens Erwin, 
Supervisor, White County, for calling our 
attention to the imaginative teaching of 
Linnie Goodwin and Delois Cooper. 
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TRAVELING ART EXHIBITS, prepared 
by the arts department of Peabody Col- 
lege, are now available to Tennessee 
schools at no cost other than one-way 
freight. 


Exhibits dealing with nine phases of art 
have been prepared and are now available 
to teachers and administrators of schools 
in Tennessee. The exhibits are designed to 
demonstrate or illustrate modern art, art 
education, basic design, graphics (includ- 
ing a fine series on print-making), jewelry 
design, painting techniques, and weaving. 
Exhibits are mounted so that they may 
be placed on bulletin boards or in chalk- 
board troughs. They are suitable for either 
classroom or corridor. 


Schools may borrow the exhibits by writ- 
ing Dr. August Freundlich, Peabody Arts 
Museum, Peabody College, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. The exhibits are already in circula- 
tion and it would be well for teachers de- 
siring them to make reservations well in 
advance of the time they wish to put them 
on display. 





November Salute to 


Loeal Association 
Presidents 


This month we continue our recognition of the fine work 
done by our local associations and their officers by honoring the 
presidents of these associations. In October we saluted the 
presidents of the Seventh District. This month we pay tribute 
to the presidents of the Second District: 


James E. Arnold, president UT Unit 
Education Association; 
Dean of University Extension, Knoxville; 
Bachelor’s degree from Carson-Newman 
College, Jefferson City; Master’s and Doc- 
tor’s degrees from University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 


Mrs. Paul Arp, president Loudon County 
Education Association; 
Principal, Jackson Elementary School; 
Junior College Diploma from Tennessee 
Wesleyan College, Athens; Working:on B.S. 
degree (Education) at the University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. 


James C. Campbell, president Maryville 
Teachers’ Association; 

Maryville Junior High, Coach; 

B.S. degree from Maryville College, 
Maryville; Working on Master’s Degree at 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


Francis J. Chambers, president Campbell 
County Education Association; 

Elk Valley School, teacher 

B.S. degree (Education) from Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville. 


Edgar Culver, president Scott County 
Teachers’ Association; 

Robbins High School, teacher of fresh- 
man English and 8th grade mathematics; 
guidance teacher: for the high school; 

B.S. degree from Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute, Cookeville. 


J. M. Giles, president Roane County Edu- 
cation Association; 

Principal, Cherokee Elementary School, 
Kingston; 

B.S. degree from Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute, Cookeville; M.S. degree from 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


Leon Hannahan, president Morgan County 
Teachers’ Association; 

Principal, Chestnut Ridge Elementary 
School; 

B.S. degree from Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute, Cookeville. 


John K. Hicks, president Knox County 
Teachers’ Association; 

Principal, Young High School; 

B.A. degree from University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville; M.S. degree from University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. 


W. D. Human, president Anderson County 
Education Association; 

Principal, Clinton High School; 

B.S. degree from Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute, Cookeville; M.S. degree from 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


Fred Ingram, president Harriman Teachers’ 
Association; 

Principal, Walnut Hill Elementary 
School; 

B.S. degree from Maryville College, 
Maryville; M.S. degree from University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. 


Paul Kelley, president Knoxville Teachers’ 
League; 
Fulton High School, teacher of English; 
B.S. degree from Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute, Cookeville; M.A. degree from 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 


J. B. Mitchell, president Union County 
Teachers’ Association; 

Horace Maynard High School, teacher of 
Math and Chemistry; 

A.B. degree from Highlands University, 
Las Vegas, N. M. 


Mrs. Charlcie Presley, president Clinton 
City Teachers’ Association; 
Clinton Grammar School, teacher of 
eighth grade, and materials director; 
B.S. degree (Education) from Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville. 


Gilbert L. Scarbrough, president Oak Ridge 
Education Association; 
Vice-Principal, Oak Ridge High School; 
B.S. degree from Western Kentucky State 
College, Bowling Green; M.A. degree from 
Columbia University, New York City. 


Mrs. Maurine Sweitzer, president; Blount 
County Education Association; 

Everett Junior High School, Maryville, 
teacher of science; 

B.S. degree from Maryville College; M.S. 
degree from the University of Tennessee. 
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By E. C. MeGILL 
Head of the Business Department 
Kansas State Teachers College 

Emporia, Kansas 


Wy are told by many researchers 

that from 75 to 90 per cent of 
the people who lose their jobs do 
so because of “human factors,” not 
“skill factors.” Just a little analysis 
of our own relations with co-work- 
ers, employees, members of our 
family, business associates and others 
will prove to us that a great many 
of these so-called “human factors” 
actually stem from miscommunica- 
tions. 


There is probably little doubt, 
that in most conflicts between mem- 
bers of a family, business associates, 
employer-employee, governments of 
the nations of the world, one of the 
basic causes can be traced to a 
barrier in the field of basic communi- 
cations, In other words, the commu- 
nicator and the communicatee are 
simply not in tune—the message just 
does not get through. Effective and 
accurate communication does not 
just happen—it is an art and a skill 
that must not only be carefully de- 
veloped but also be practiced me- 
ticulously. 


Communication has four funda- 
mental goals which are clear and 
distinct in human or business rela- 
tionships. They are: 

e To convey information and 

knowledge 

e To deepen understanding 

e To get acceptance and belief 

e To provoke action 


Basically, communication is not 
complete unless these four elements 
are present. Hindrances are legion 
but unfortunately are seldom recog- 
nized by either of the parties in a 
communications situation until the 
relations have become strained and 
conflict ensues. Even then, it is 


likely that neither party recognizes 
that the problem is one of communi- 
cation failure rather 


than some 
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Do your students and co-workers 
understand what you intend to say? 


Break Through the Communications Barrier 


other factor, usually personal, which 
is blamed. 

So often we tell only a “part of 
the message” in our attempt to com- 
municate with others. The com- 
municator may be unaware because 
it is all clear to him and he assumes 
all others understand in the same 
manner. So often the person at- 
tempting communication fails to in- 
clude all of the facts or information. 
for the recipient to fully understand 
the message. In such cases, the per- 
son attempting communication may 
often have all of the facts in his own 
mind but does not pass them on in 
the same manner or in a way that 
these facts can be understood by the 
other party. 


Communication is a result, not an 
act. Often the act of speaking, writ- 
ing letters, drawing pictures, making 
demonstrations, telephoning, send- 
ing telegrams, hearing radio, seeing 
television is considered as communi- 
cation. On the contrary, these are 
only some of the media for com- 
munication but do not constitute 
communication itself. Communica- 
tion has taken place when the feel- 
ings, the emotions, the attitudes and 
understandings are transmitted to 
other persons. There is not com- 
plete communication until the re- 
cipient sees, feels, thinks and under- 
stands everything in the same frame 
of reference as the person attempting 
communication. If we accept this 
principle of communication then, it 
is not often that it can be said that 
communication is complete. 
Communication aims at knowing 
and being well-informed. It is not 
those things which are known but 
rather those which are unknown 
that provoke fear and paralysis in 
the hearts of men. In the world of 
business it is the things which are 












beyond the horizon of known facts 
that cause distrust and anxiety 
among people and between em- 
ployer-employee. The person who 
is “in the know” feels secure and ac- 
cepted. The person who knows all 
there is to be known about a condi- 
tion or a situation is willing to 
work harder and try longer to ac- 
complish the desired results, People 
like to be entrusted with important 
information and like to know “why” 
they must do “what” they are doing. 
The person who knows what is to 
be known about his work or a situa- 
tion is more cooperative and will 
strive harder to accomplish the de- 
sired results. 

Just “having the facts” and 
“knowing” is not enough to insure 
communication—there must also be 
an understanding of the facts and 
information. This understanding 
must be “in tune” with the com- 
municator; it must be at the same 
level; it needs to be in a comparable 
frame of reference; and it must re- 
sult in a complete transmittal of 
emotions and feelings. For the 
worker who is accustomed to work- 
ing five days a week and is suddenly 
called upon to work the sixth day 
will usually not do so willingly un- 
less there is an understanding—the 
fact that he must work on Saturday 
which he usually has free is not 
enough. Communication must pro- 
vide the reason why the extra day 
of work is necessary. In this or any 
other situation people must know 
the reason behind the decision. 
Good management takes the workers 
with them into the “know” with the 
evidence. 

Only after the facts are known 
and understanding is complete 


comes real belief in the “purpose” 
or “cause” of the situation. People 
can not be blindly led into a condi- 
tion or submission and caused to 
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perform their best work unless they 
really believe in what they are do- 
ing, as well as, in the purposes and 
objective of the business or indus- 
try in which they work. With un- 
derstanding comes acceptance and 
willingness which leads to efficiency 
and thoroughness in the work being 
performed. Communication has 
taken place when people know the 
facts, the reasons, and accept and 
believe these facts and reasons which 
result in the appropriate and de- 
sired action. 


Waar are the characteristics of 
good communications? Following 
are some of the characteristics which 
are essential to good communication 
whether in the home, business, 
school, or government. 

e Communication must always 
be two-way. Where communication 
is attempted by the issuing of di- 
rectives or the giving of orders with- 
out the opportunity for flow-back 
of questions and explanations, it 
can only be partially complete. 

e Good communication must be 
free of unnecessary distractions—the 
effort must be concise, clear and con- 
tain only essentials pertaining to the 
message being communicated. 

e In order to be sure that com- 
munication is accomplished, the in- 
formation must be complete from 
both the standpoint of the person 
attempting communication and the 
recipient of the message. 

e Effective communication must 
be clear and distinct. The media 
used must convey the information 
in a way that cannot be misunder- 
stood and so the information is dis- 
tinct and understood by all who are 
affected by it. 

e The participants in any com- 
munication situation must be “in 
tune”—that is they understand the 
situation, “speak the same language.” 
Both parties must have an “open 
mind” and look at the communica- 
tion effort through the same per- 
spective. 

e All information and facts in ef- 
fective communication must be the 
truth. The message must be con- 
veyed by media so that all concerned 
will understand it to be the truth, 
and not have any doubt about the 
message. 

e Effective communication must 
provoke a plan of action which will 
get the desired outcome. 

e Communications should always 
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be specific—be directed specifically 
to the person for whom it is in- 
tended. In order to be specific, one 
must consider his own knowledge 
of the subject as well as the knowl- 
edge of the person to whom the 
message is directed. Consider the 
interest and activities of the listener 
and gear the message to his level of 
understanding. Remember that peo- 
ple learn in small doses; don’t try to 
achieve all in one easy lesson. Nar- 
row the goal to an area small 
enough for your hearers to under- 
stand thoroughly. 

e Material must be well organ- 
ized as to time, order, and proce- 
dure. 


e Take advantage of opportun- 
ities to illustrate and demonstrate, 
to achieve communication use fac- 
tual information for developing a 
point to illustrate by use of compari- 
son, use of analogy and anecdotes. 

¢ Good communication must be 
interesting—spruce up the facts, vis- 
ualize statistics in the communica- 
tion setting. 

e Finally, communication must 
be simple and easy to understand. 
Complete and effective communica- 
tion is never easy and can be 
achieved only with the exertion of 
special effort by all the parties in- 
volved. 


Operation Bootstrap 


Teachers, principals, lunchroom workers—all participate 
in the Sevier County In-Service Training Program 


A degree of improvement by every 
teacher adds up to great improve- 
ment in the whole system. But to 
involve every teacher in the larger 
plan involves finding areas of com- 
mon interest. 

Sevier County teachers found 
these common interests that have 
given every teacher an active part 
in their in-service training program. 
Tests of all fifth- and eighth-grade 
students pointed up the need for 
special attention to social studies 
and study skills. These were first 
points of attack. 

Teachers of one-room schools, 
primary grades, upper elementary 
grades, high school, principals, and 
lunchroom workers formed separate 
workshop groups, electing their own 
chairmen and secretaries who were 
replaced by new officers as new topics 
were considered. 

A steering committee composed of 
the chairman and two members 
from each group, and the county 
administrative staff recommended 
plans for the year’s work. 

Teachers of one-room schools felt 
their problems were peculiar since 
they have all eight grades. Their 
work included the language arts, 
social studies, and study habits. Pri- 
mary teachers studied public rela- 
tions, study skills, social studies, and 
creative experiences in art and music. 
Also, in turn, they considered spell- 
ing, writing, and composition, and 


techniques of teaching mathematics. 

Work in study habits was given 
a definite place in the high school 
students’ time schedules. High 
school teachers also organized sub- 
ject matter groups including one to 
consider the relation between 
courses offered in health and biology. 

The principals’ group topics were 
the lunchroom program, _ study 
habits, promotion, records and re- 
ports, internal accounting, athletics, 
and public relations, At their own 
request the lunchroom workers were 
organized to study public relations, 
foods, and menus. 

Consultants from colleges, text- 
book companies, and members of the 
State Department of Education have 
given excellent assistance in making 
the in-service training program in 
Sevier County a success, Evaluation 
of the program is continuous. Teach- 
ers in the various schools have done 
demonstrations of outstanding pro- 
grams for representatives of the other 
schools, using students and teachers, 
research, materials from the circu- 
lating library, public library, and 
current educational materials. Dem- 
onstrations of art, music, and physi- 
cal education programs have been 
very valuable. 

Practically all teachers in the sys- 
tem have participated in one of the 
groups because it is their’ own pro- 
gram. 

—Lioyp TaRWATER, Supervisor 
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4, Literature with information about the 
Mason Protected Fund Raising plans for 
schools and school groups. (Mason Candies, 
Inc.) 


10. Travel at Its Best Booklet describes 
27 specialized tours for teachers, with aca- 
demic credit (in Europe, South America, 
Around the World), offered for the 11th 


consecutive summer. (Study Abroad, Inc.) 


18. Cotton—Nature’s Wonder Fiber Notes 
about a 27 minute color film, which tells 
the story of modern cotton and explains 
how the film may be secured without cost. 
(National Cotton Council) 


22. Good Books for Children is a catalog 
of supplementary books for use in the 
elementary grades. The books are classified 
as to subject and show the reading and 
interest leveis of each book. (Benefic Press) 


14. Brochure on a different kind of tour 
through Europe and a corner of Africa. 
Describes itinerary and gives costs for 20 
countries in 70 days, summer 1961. (Europe 
Summer Tours) 


59. The Wonderful World of Sound A 
catalog of records made up of jazz, blues, 
folk songs, children’s songs, off-beat sounds. 
Features the world’s largest collection of 
authentic folk music on Longplay records. 
(Folkways Records) 


65. Folders on Summer Sessions at Guad- 
alajara, Mexico and Valencia, Spain and 
the itineraries of Tours of Europe for 
1961. University of San Francisco Exten- 
sion. (Dr. Carlos G. Sanchez) 


70. Maps Reprint of 4-page unit in 
color, “Maps, An Action Program with 
World Book Encyclopedia!” 
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IMAGINE 





YOUR DELIGHT when the boys and 


qirls from your room put on the best entertainment 
of the year. All accomplished with Anderson's 
fascinating new little book of tricks. 


It’s a program in which everyone 
in room participates. There can be 
25 principals and as many others 
as there are can take part and all 
can feel important. 

The entire program is based on 
Anderson’s book called How To BE 
A JUNIOR MAGICIAN. Book gives 
the secrets of 25 tricks. Geared to 
skill of youngsters but baffle and 
amaze everyone. Apportion one 
trick from this book to a person 








who may have any number of as- 
sistants. The tricks are readily 
learned. When mastered, room 
can give fine magic show. 


Put on show for school assembly, 
PTA or parents’ night or give for 
room. (Aids dexterity and poise.) 


To get book described HOW TO BE A 
JUNIOR MAGICIAN by George B. 
Anderson—63 pages, stiff cover; 5144x834’; 
black and a color; secrets for 25 tricks 
clearly pictured step by step—send name, 
address and 50¢ postpaid to 
HAYWOOD PUBLISHING CO. 
P.O. Box 882, Lafayette, Indiana 


Driving? 
Big date coming up? 


Or just at home? The lively 
flavor of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
helps you relax and refresh after hours. 
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} USE THIS COUPON 

| State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in 
| Dept. F, 307 N. Michigan Avenue school year of 
| Chicago 1, Illinois 1960-61 only 
Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
| where more than one copy is available. 4¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 
| 4. 10. 18. 22. 44. 39. 65. 70. 

I Name. 

| Subject Grade 

| School Address 

j City. , Tennessee 
| Enrollment: Boys Girls 
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People—Events—Ideas 








LINDA GROWS UP ... AND GRADUATES! Remember the delightful child 
pictured on page 11 of our September issue? We published the picture of the 
little girl with the frog and almost immediately received the picture of grown-up 
Linda from Mrs. A, L. Hastan, Signal Mountain, Tennessee. Linda Hall, who also 
lives at Signal Mountain, is now a high school graduate. 


wal 


NATIONAL LEADERS IN EDUCATION met recently to discuss the educational 
implications of Project HOPE (Health Opportunity for People Everywhere). 
Here, Dr. William B. Walsh, head of the project (center), is using a map of 
Southeast Asia to show Dr. Lawrence G. Derthick, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation (left), and Dr. Lyle W. Ashby, Deputy Executive Secretary of NEA (right) 
just where the SS HOPE will go on its medical training mission. Sitting on the 
map is a scale model of the SS HOPE, a former Navy hospital ship. The ship 
has been outfitted as a floating medical training center as an outgrowth of 
President Eisenhower’s People-to-People Program. 
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Bob Womack Honored 


Dr. Bob Womack of MTSC delivered an 
address at the 19th annual meeting of “The 
Civil War Round Table” in Chicago last 
month. He is also featured in the current 
edition of the famous organization’s pub- 
lication, The Civil War Round Table. The 
special article describes Dr. Womack as the 
“brilliant and witty” authority and states 
that he “has done years of research on the 
war in Tennessee and collected much 
original material. He is finishing a manu- 
script in which there are at least 40 sets of 
unpublished Confederate papers” (Editor's 
note: Dr. Womack has promised an article 
for THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. This 
will run in one of our mid-winter issues and 
will furnish valuable resource material for 
teachers during the Centennial. Dr. Womack 
is an authority on the battlefields of Stones 
River, Franklin, Guy’s Gap, Hoover’s Gap, 
and General Forrest's raids in the Murfrees- 
boro area. He has also done much research 
on the conflicting interests in Tennessee 
during the War Between the States.) 


Second Blue Ribbon for 
Goodlettsville Art Department 


The art students of Harriett Tant, Good- 
lettsville High School, took honors again at 
the State Fair. This is the second year that 
the art department has won the blue ribbon 
in statewide competition at the fair. 


Marshall County High School 
Team Wins First Place 

The team of John Barnes, FFA Advisor 
at Marshall County High School in Lewis- 
burg, won first place in the Farmer of 
America Dairy Judging Contest at the State 
Fair. The team was composed of Bill Allen, 
Dwight Stacey, and Tommy Jones. 


Sixth Grade Telecasts— 
WSM-TV 


“Adventures in Science’, a_ series of 
science lessons taught by Davidson County’s 
television teacher, Grace Peek, is being 
shown on WSM-TV (Channel 4) through- 
out the school year on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days from 9:00 to 9:30 am. Individual 
Davidson County Schools have matched 
Title III funds to buy special educational 
television receivers approved by NDEA; and 
four thousand (4000) sixth grade boys and 
girls will receive benefits from this effort 
to upgrade science instruction in Davidson 
County. 
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issroom Teachers Receive 
eedoms Foundation Awards 


—_— = 


‘welve Tennesseans have received Free- 
lens Foundation Medals for their out- 
standing efforts as classroom teachers. They 


are 


Florence E. Butman of Maryville, teacher 
at Fort Sanders Elementary School, Knox- 
ville. 


Mary L. Conger of Fayetteville, teacher at 
Eighth District School, Lincoln County 


Harlan Daugherty of Englewood, teacher 
at Englewood School, McMinn County. 


Mary Sue Dunn of Paris, teacher at Grove 
High School, Paris. 


Sister M. Elise Groves of Memphis, 
teacher at St. Agnes Academy, Memphis. 


Ina A. Hardin of Greeneville, teacher at 
Highland Elementary School, Greeneville. 


Freda Kenner of Memphis, teacher at 
Messick High School, Memphis. 


Jane Lewallen of Robbins, teacher at 
Robbins School, Scott County. 


Robert E. Maxey of Maryville, teacher at 
Everett High School, Blount County. 


Paul G. Payne of Portland, teacher at 
White House High School, Robertson 
County. 


Mary Welsh of Memphis, teacher at 
Colonial Junior High, Memphis. 


Martha Wheeler of Memphis, teacher at 
Snowden Junior High, Memphis. 


In announcing the awards, Dr. Kenneth 
D. Wells, President of Freedoms Founda- 
tion, paid tribute to the teaching profes- 
sion. “We are thrilled as Americans”, he 
said, “to see the strong leadership and in- 
telligent patriotism of these classroom 
teachers. It is appropriate that we 
recognize the efforts of America’s classroom 
teachers who are doing so much to advance, 
among the Nation’s youth, the cause of 
freedom and a deeper appreciation and un- 
derstanding of our rich heritage.” 

Freedoms Foundation was formed in 1949 
to perpetuate the spiritual principles and 
freedoms under the Constitution and Bill of 
Rights which have made America great. 
The Foundation is achieving this goal 
through annual incentive awards programs 
honoring individuals who through their 
lives, works, leadership, and personal ex- 
ample have gone beyond the call of duty 
in inspiring young people to a better ap- 
preciation of freedom fundamentals. 

The medal awarded shows George Wash- 
ington at prayer in historic Valley Forge 
during the winter encampment of 1777-78. 
Che medal itself is in the form of a dog- 
wood blossom, symbolic of Valley Forge. It 
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is inscribed with the name of the teacher 
receiving it. 

Mary E. Cannon, supervising teacher of 
Henry County, reports that the Henry 
County Classroom Teachers Association 
(Lucille Walters, president) made the 
nomination of Mary Sue Dunn for the 
award. On October 5 this group held a 
special meeting at Weston Hall for the 
purpose of presenting the medal to Miss 
Dunn. A citation scroll was also presented 
to her; and, in making the presentation 
William K. Porter of Paris noted that the 
awards were made in “recognition of Miss 
Dunn’s contribution to those basic and 
fundamental concepts which have made our 
Nation the envy of the entire world and 
have made the American dream a reality.” 


Three Tennessee Schools 
Win Safety Awards 


Central High School (Fayetteville) of 
Lincoln County, Hale Junior High School 
of Huntingdon, and M.T.A. Junior High 
School of Carroll County have received 
awards for “meritorious activities” from 


NEA’s National Commission on Safety 
Education. In making the awards, Dr. 


Dorothy McClure Fraser, chairman of the 
Commission, said, ““These awards are evi- 
dence of the important contributions 
students have made in traffic safety. Give 
them the opportunity and the proper 
guidance, and they will give us results— 
greater safety for all persons in school and 
in the community.” 


Let your class take part 
in the year’s greatest 
adventure! 
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The first packet includes a 28” x 17” map of 
the area for the classroom and 40 copies of 
the first 4-page Himalayagram for your stu- 
dents. Later issues to follow. 


Send for Free Series of Himalayagrams 
from the Publishers of World Book Encyclopedia 


Follow Sir Edmund Hillary, Mt. Everest’s 
conqueror, as he leads the World Book En- 
cyclopedia Scientific Expedition to the 
Himalaya to test high altitude survival. 
Give your students background informa- 
tion on this scientific search. The series is 
yours for the asking. Fill out the coupon 
to receive'your set now! 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation « Chicago 54, Illinois 


Himalayagram 

World Book Encyclopedia 
Merchandise Mart 
Chicago 54, Illinois 


Please send a complete Himalayagram 
packet for my class. 


Name 





School 





Address 
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MONEY 
BY MAIL 
Femunsens 
TEACHERS 


$300 to $1,000 
















On Your Signature Only. No Security Required. 


PROMPT. CONFIDENTIAL. NO CO-MAKER OR ENDORSER. 


Associates Finance has long specialized in private financing for Public 
School Teachers. As a Tennessee firm with eight offices in this state, we 
can handle your application promptly and confidentially by mail and 
provide immediate cash to pay up summer bills or for other expenses at 
the rates shown in the following table: 
































CASH YOU RECEIVE yoo July & Aug. Including July & Aug. 

$ 300.00 $17.85 $14.75 
400.00 23.80 19.67 
500.00 29.75 24.58 
600.00 35.70 29.50 
700.00 41.65 34.42 
800.00 47.60 39.33 
900.00 53.55 44.25 
1,000.00 59.50 49.17 

















This plan is limited exclusively to Public School Teachers in Tennessee. 
To take advantage of it, simply fill out and mail the coupon below. The 
necessary papers will be forwarded to you immediately without cost or 
obligation, and if you decide to apply for a loan our check can be for- 
warded the same day your application is 
received. 





ASSOCIATES FINANCE CORPORATION 
2613 Nolensville Road .... Nashville, Tenn. 


Without obligation on my part, please send me an application blank and 
full information regarding your Special Loan Plan for Tennessee Public 
School Teachers. 


I am interested in a loan of $ payable in 
I have____have not_____previously had an account with your office. 
I am now teaching in the Public School System of 


payments. 











(City or County) 
, payable in_____monthly checks. 





My annual salary is $ 


I understand that I am not obligated to apply for the loan, 
and that all loans are subject to your usual credit policy. 








Signed: 

(Please sign full name and circle MR., MRS., or MISS) 
Street address 
City. State 











Davidson County Yearbooks 
Take Honors in 
Columbia University Contest 


In the 1959-60 Yearbook competition con- 
ducted by Columbia University, Isaac 
Litton and Donelson high schools received 
first place awards; Hillsboro High School 
received a second place award; Peabody 
Demonstration School took a third place 
award; and Joelton High School received a 
fourth place award. The faculty advisers 
(with student editors and yearbooks) were: 


Isham Byrom, Jr.: Litton’s Littonian; Peggy 
Smith and Sarah Mai McConneil, co-editors. 


Mary A. Campbell: Donelson’s Crest; Iris 
Willoughby, editor. 


Barbara Gregg: Hillsboro’s Hillsburro; 
Johnny Smith, editor. 


John L. Connelly: Peabody Demonstration 
School’s Volunteer, Tommy Rush, editor. 


Kathryn Harris: Joelton’s Blue Jay, Robert 
Hassell, editor. 


The five winners from the Davidson 
County area won in competition with year- 
books of schools in the same enrollment 
category across the entire nation. 


Mr. Conant Recommends. . . 


James Bryant Conant’s Recommendations 
for Education in the Junior High School 
Years is a controversial 48-page “blueprint” 
for school boards and school officials who 
are striving for quality education in their 
schools. The book, published by the Educa- 
tional Testing Service of Princeton, New 
Jersey, is not available through book stores 
or news dealers. If you wish a copy write 
to The Educational Testing Service. (Price 
is 50 cents for a single copy, or 3 copies 
for $1.) 

In 1959 Mr. Conant published his report 
on the American High School and at that 
time recommended that “The school board 
should operate a tuition-free summer school 
in which courses are available not only for 
students who have to repeat a subject, but 
also for the bright and ambitious students 
who wish to use the summer to broaden the 
scope of their elective programs.” Last 
month J. E. Moss, superintendent of David- 
son County Schools, issued a report on 
Davidson County’s third summer school: 
One hundred fifty-two students from twenty- 
one high schools were enrolled in advanced 
science, advanced mathematics, conversa- 
tional languages, building trades, metal 
shop, or some combination of these (con- 
versational languages and vocational sub- 
jects were only added this year). To 
finance the school Davidson County paid 
$4800., the State paid $450., and the Na- 
tional Science Foundation paid $2400. 
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t 're-School Conference for 


liaywood County Elementary Schools 


By HARRIET SMITH, Supervising Teacher, 


Haywood County Schools 


One of the highlights of the Pre-School 
Conference held by th. Haywood County 
Schools was a panel on “How Do You Feel 
About Tennessee Schools?” Jim Tom New- 
som, attendance teacher, acted as moderator 
and introduced the panel. He also stressed 
the fact that teachers must become well 
informed before they can acquaint the 
general public on the true situation. 

Mrs. Tom Gordon, fifth grade teacher at 
Bradford School, showed by facts and 
figures how the teacher training and edu- 
cational facilities have improved; then she 
raised the question, “Js this enough?” 

Mrs. Walter Brown, principal of Tibbs 
School, then demonstrated (with circle 
graphs) the distressing facts about schools 
in Tennessee. Using facts and figures from 
the “ARE YOU DISTRESSED ABOUT 
THESE?”—page in TEA’s red folder, Mrs. 
Brown emphasized that 1 of every 10 teach- 
ers leaves each year; that 1 of every 5 
teachers changes positions within the state 
each year; that only every 5th teacher is 
a man; and that only 1/3 of the teachers 
trained in Tennessee in 1959 began teach- 


ing in Tennessee. She next applied these 
ratios to the situation in Haywood County. 

Mrs. Curtis Williams, second grade 
teacher of Holly Grove School, pointed out 
that she was ashamed of the low salary 
schedule, the ignoring of state survey recom- 
mendations, the antique tax structure, and 
the number of teachers without degrees. 

As final panelist, Mrs. Billy Pace, teacher 
of Homebound Children, discussed the 
puzzling facts—particularly, why Tennessee 
is “in the red”, To make the comparison 
of values more realistic, she had each person 
draw a card. Only four of the cards had 
anything written on them: on one card 
was written “$1.13”; on another, “one hair 
cut”; on another, “four gallons of gas”; 
and on the fourth card, “one meal”. As 
she discussed our sense of values, Mrs. Pace 
asked the “lucky” card holders first to 
identify themselves and then to promise to 
give the value of their card to the cause of 
education. (Those of you who have read 
the “little red folder” will cecognize that 
each of the things on the cards buys one 
day of education for a child). 


Jim Tom Newsom, moderator, assists Mrs. Walter Brown with her circle graphs, 
while the other panel members hear her apply the ratios to their own county. 
outed, left to right, are Mrs. Tom Gordon, Mrs. Curtis Williams, and Mrs. 

illy Pace. 
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TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Nation-Wide 


We now have and will continue to have vacancies throughout the school year. 
Place well qualified teachers in good positions. 


No registration tee. NO OBLIGATION UNTIL ACCEPTANCE OF A POSITION. 


N.A.T.A. 


We can 


Vernon M, Riegel, Manager 
Phone: CApital 4-2832 
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TEACHERS 
LL 
LOAN 


YOU 
*800” 


IN STRICT 
CONFIDENCE 


YES, YOU CAN BORROW 
ANY AMOUNT UP TO $800 
ENTIRELY BY MAIL 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| Because you are a teacher, I will be 
| happy to loan ~~ $100, = $300, 
| $500 or as much as $800 O N YOUR 
| 

] 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 





SIGNATURE! Ill send you the amount 
you need QUICKLY .. . your friends, 
relatives, merchants, ‘school board will 
not be contacted. Postal Finance’s ‘“‘Bor- 
row-By-Mail” service is the best wa 

to get money in eee ey 5 N 

time off from work . witnesses 
or cosigners ... NO i insurance or special 
fees required . . . NO embarrassing 
investigations. Just send the coupon 

| TODAY. 


PAY ALL YOUR BILLS AT ONCE 
You can get money to CONSOLIDATE 
YOUR DEBTS and pay all your bills. 
Make one small, convenient monthly 
payment instead of many! Keep your 
credit standing in your town. Take care 
of emergency expenses—taxes, medical 
costs, insurance premiums, school costs, 
new clothes, home or car repairs. Enjoy 
peace of mind worth many times the 
cost of your loan! 


—COST CONTROLLED LOANS— 
CONVENIENT MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

l 

| 

t 

1 

| 

| 

! You control the cost of your loan. You 
| can take as long as 24 months to repay, 
| Fg 7 back within weeks. You pay 
| for the actual time you use the 
peraenrtl. # a day longer. _. 

You can borrow from old-established 
| Postal Finance Company with complete 
| confidence. We are licensed by the 

State to do business under the Small 
! n Law. This is your assurance of 
’ 
| fair rates and iS: Reliability. 
| 
! 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
I 
! 


our money worries. Pa 


GET IT QUICK EVERYBODY AT ONC 
with a Postal Finance Cost-Controlled Loan. 
Our service is as fast as the U.S. Air Mail . . 
we are a near you as your mail box. We have 
the m YY dx waiting for you. For 
QUICK AN SERVICE oe peasy 


se 
by Airmail, FR 


in a plain envelope, 
ts oor queeyming you need 
get pocentd you 

pst A away. 


pe ration, 
coupon TODAY! As soon 
oo we tedliee wee Ree 






eet oe 


POSTAL FINANCE 60. 
Dept.» 128-V 
Louisville 2, Picken 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


D. J. Levitt, President 

POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept.) 128-V 

308 Francis Bidg., Lovisville 2, Kentucky 
Please Airmail to ye FREE in a plain 
envelope everything I need to get money, so 

if I decide to borrow I can get the r oney I 
need RIGHT AWAY. 





Age..... Amount I want to borrow $....... 


Ras anus cit ti ei ‘Ginga a es yea 





Sardis High School 
on the Air 


Eva Derryberry, Supervisor, tells 
how one Henderson County School 
observed American Education 


Week: 


Mrs. Beulah Hanna, Mrs. Mary Owen, 
and Mrs. Ruby Hanna, English teachers of 
Sardis High School, wanted some material 
for a radio broadcast. So they asked each 
pupil in their class to write a paper on 
“What Education Means to Me.” They 
chose the best five from each class. Then 
they called the faculty together and read 
them to the faculty withholding the pupils’ 
names. The faculty selected the best from 
each class. The four themes written by 
Kay Hanna, Myra Willis, Patsy Presley, 
and Glenda Meggs were selected by the 
faculty and used on the broadcast. Here 
they are, each on the subject, “What Edu- 
cation Means to Me”: 

First of all it means a way in which to 
learn and gain great knowledge which to 
me is very important. 

Second, it is a way of preparing for the 
future, to show us how to do things better 
and more efficiently. Here you learn what 
is your trade or part in the future of our 
country. You learn that originality counts. 

Third, through education you learn about 
the higher standards of living, the great 
scientists, musicians, war heroes, and of 
many famous people. 

There are many advanced studies and 
fields in which to learn. 

We learn of the many freedoms of our 
country, the greatest of which is the free- 
dom of worship. 

Education in my own eyes is something 
used to make all of us better citizens for 


the future —Glenda Meggs, Freshman 


I feel honored that I have been chosen 
to present to you my views on What Educa- 
tion Means To Me. 

To me education means a step to success 
in life. Education is not something to have 
and take for granted. So many of us think 
we are going to school because we are 
forced to, but we should all be proud we 
have public schools we can attend. 

Education is essential today to cope with 
our everyday problems. We surely know 
that by going to school we can make our 
lives and our work much richer. 

Education is not something someone can 
hand to us on a silver platter. We have to 
work and strive for it every day of our 
lives. 

If there is anyone listening to me today 
who never finished school, I'm sure you 
wished you had gone through high school 
at least. Let us take two people who 
finished school and one who didn’t. Look 
at the two ten years from now. The person 
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who didn’t finish will surely see his mis- 
take. We should all resolve to go on now 
and never be one of those who failed. 

To me education does not mean just 
book learning alone—it means a happier 
future for me and my family throughout 
life. 

We should all be proud to stand up and 
say, “I am seeking an Education.” I hope 
that each person in my 10th Grade Class 
will be able to say in the years to come 
that the opportunities we enjoy today have 
not been taken lightly. 

Education is one thing in the 
every person needs and can have without 
hurting anyone. 


world 





I hope sincerely that you see by now that 
to me Education is surely the only step to 
a successful life. —Patsy Presley, Sophomore 


When I seriously think on what educa- 
tion means to me as a pupil, I find myself 
feeling humble and very grateful. There 
are many who patiently assist me daily in 
connecting those links which will be the 
worth-while life. This life 
trusted to me by my creator is given a 
choice. How can I choose the way of life 
which will be worthy of my fellow man 
and worthy of myself? Alone I fail, but 
education I receive from 


chain of my 


with the daily 
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Emphasis on Meaning Promotes Better Spelling and Writing 


Clothbound and Work Book Forms—Teacher’s Edition for Each 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
3272 Peachtree Road, N. E., Atlanta 5 


Representative: Jack W. Draper, Nashville 


Spelling 


and 


LILLIAN E. BILLINGTON 
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ose who care for me, I am molding my 
fe so that in years to come, I will always 

sssess those necessary tools, which are 

tisfying. 

The world was not made only for me 
and I feel that my education will help 
ne to make it a better place to live. I 
sincerely believe that education will help 
me to do a better job in whatever walk of 
life I choose. —Myra Willis, Junior 


It’s hard to put into words just what 
education means to me. I could say it 
means a lot of hard work and that would 
be true, but it means a lot more than 
that. 

The most important thing is that it pre- 
pares us for a higher standard of living. It 
gives us a better chance to realize our 
ambitions and helps us find out what voca- 
tion we are best suited for. Even with 
just a high school education, we are better 
prepared to attack and solve our everyday 
problems. 

It means more than just book-learning. 
It means growing up and accepting re- 
sponsibilities. We are better prepared to go 
out into the world on our own and to con- 
tribute more to the world. It makes better 
citizens of us. We learn how to get along 
with our fellow classmates, parents and 
friends. It makes us a more interesting per- 
son to talk to, because we are better pre- 
pared to talk on different subjects. We 
learn good sportsmanship. We learn to 
give as well as to take. It helps us develop 
more poise. We are better able to speak 
before a group. 

We develop a better personality and 
perhaps we recognize defects in our per- 
sonality and thus overcome them. 

Education brings countries closer to- 
gether. By studying foreign countries, we 
learn more about them and understand 
their ways. 

Education helps prevent crime, while it 
prepares the mind for better things. 

The more I think about what educa- 
tion means, the more I realize that edu- 
cation is life in the making; the more I 
appreciate our many opportunities, the 
teachers who give us their best; our parents 
who deny themselves to send us to school 
and are proud of us; and our classmates 
Struggling with us. —Kay Hanna, Senior 
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HOUSEWIVES AS HELPERS 


DETROIT, MICH.—In this city and 
also Chicago, Ill., college-trained house- 
wives will be hired to correct students’ 
English composition papers. This new 
system, known as the “Rutgers Plan”, 
will permit the teacher to assign nu- 
merous compositions . . . but will spare 
his eyesight and time for other equally 
important duties. The teacher will 
correct every fourth paper. 


* * * * 


AUTOMATIC PROMOTION DECLINES 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The U. S. 
Office of Education reports that most 
schools now promote children “only 
if their academic achievement justifies 
it”. During the thirties a greater per- 
centage of pupils were moved forward 
to keep them with their age group, 
but a recent survey shows that less than 
1% of urban school systems “promote 
solely on the basis of group progress”. 
Nearly 11% give “major consideration 
to keeping the child in his own age 
group”. The remainder use academic 
achievement as the major — or only 

factor. 
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NEW LONDON, CONN.,—When 
our Navy’s Polaris missile-firing sub- 
marine U.S.S. George Washington goes 
on sea patrol this autumn it will be- 
come an underwater classroom. Inter- 
ested crew members will take a Harvard 
University extension course . . . through 
filmed lectures and assigned reading. 
Upon returning home, they'll round out 
the course with classroom instruction 
— then take an examination which, if 
passed, will give them the equivalent 
of two semester hours of college credit. 
Interestingly enough, it was the crew- 
men’s idea! 


* x * * 


NEW, FREE SAFETY POSTERS 


Educators offers a set of 
four new, free School 
=| Safety posters. They il- 
lustrate four common 
situations in a way chil- 
dren understand. Mail 
the coupon (right) to- 
day. 




















TV TO TEACH TEACHERS 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y.—Science 
and English teachers are to attend 
half-hour television workshop sessions 
concerning better teaching techniques 
before leaving school for the day. Dis- 
cussion periods will follow. 


* x * * 


UNCLE SAM: EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLISHER 


WASHINGTON, 
D. C. — Hundreds of 
thousands of educational 
pamphlets, folders, book- 
lets — even series of : 
books — are available 
from our Government 
Printing Office. Covering 
nearly any topic imagin-. 
able, these excellent publications range 
from a few cents each upwards in cost. 
Approximately twice a month an ex- 
tensive mail order list is published; and 
you may receive this list free of charge 
by sending your name to the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Division of Public 
Documents, Washington 25, D, C. 





* * * * 


THANKS TO TENNESSEE TEACHERS 


More than 3,100 now are members 
of 51 Educators Groups . .. and have 
received more than $500,000 in bene- 
fits. Monthly income, hospital-surgical, 
major medical (to $10,000 !) plans are 
available — and at minimum cost. See 
why 215,000 other teachers have 
joined Educators since 1910. Mail the 
coupon for free information without 
obligation. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
P.O. Box 149, LANCASTER, PA. 





Educational Service Dept. 
0 Send. .. .sets free 
Safety Posters 


| 
! : 
| CJ Please send me full details of your | 
| GROUP INSURANCE free and 

| any obligation on my part. | 
| 
| 
! 
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The Teachers Bookshelf 


Louise MEREDITH, Supervisor 
Instructional Materials and Libraries 
State Department of Education 


For Younger Readers 


Arne of Norway, by Betty Cavanna. 
Photographs by George Russell Harrison. 
Watts, 1960. $3.50. Grades 3-6. This story 
of a real Norwegian boy gives readers an 
intimate feeling of sharing a life quite 
different from one’s own. It is an excellent 
introduction to Norway's young people and 
their way of life. 


Boyhoods of Great Composers, by 
Catherine Gough. Illustrated by Edward 
Ardizzone. Walck, 1960. $2.50. Grades 2-5. 
This book tells of the boyhood of six 
musicians—Handel, Mozart, Schubert, Men- 
delssohn, Grieg and Elgar in an interesting 
manner, 


Herbert's Homework, by Hazel Wilson. 
Illustrated by Kurt Werth. Knopf, 1960. 
$2.75. Grades 3-6. Herbert is back with 
his three close friends, Pete, Chuck and 
Donny. One adventure after another is 
presented in an amusing manner that 
young readers will enjoy. 


Let’s Go to the U. S. Mint, by Bernard 
Rosenfield. Illustrated by Gustav Schrotter. 
Putnam, 1960. $1.95. Grades 2-5. Here is 
a clear explanation of how money is made 
and safeguarded, and the story of the 
familiar pennies, nickels, dimes and quart- 
ers we see every day. 

Little Lost Bear, by Inez Hogan. Dut 
ton, 1960. $2.50. Grades 1-2. Cubby, a small 
bear, becomes lost when he follows a rab 
bit to its home. Later, when night comes, 
his mother tells him of the homes of 
animals in other parts of the world—even 
some bears much like himself who live 
in very different ways. 

Numbers Old and New, by Irving and 
Ruth Adler. John Day, 1960. $2.00 Grades 
3-6, Stimulating account of the develop 
ment of our common systems of counting 
through the ages. Useful for developing 
interest in mathematics concepts on ele- 
mentary school level. 

A Penny a Day, by Walter de la Mare. 
Illustrated by Paul Kennedy. Knopf, 1960. 
$3.00. All ages. Here are many of the 














You will like My Word Book 


BY BREED AND ROGERS 


EASY to Teach 


Full use of PHONICS 
Specifically adapted 

to eliminate spelling 
hazards 


AUTOMATIC 
INDIVIDUALIZATION 
Not even remotely 
approached in any 

other program. 


Available for grades 2 through 8, together with 
teachers editions and all helping equipment. 


LYONS and CARNAHAN 


2500 S. Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. * 223-225 S. Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Represented by Basil B. McMahan, Manchester, Tenn. 





favorite stories of the author, all of them 
remembered and cherished. “Only the 
rarest kind of best in anything can be 


good enough for the young.” So wrote 
Walter de la Mare to explain his guiding 
principle through all the writing he has 
done for children. 


Sir Isaac Newton, by W. Robert Hous- 
ton and M. Vere DeVault. Illustrated by 
Betty Cobb. Steck, 1960. $1.75. Grades 3-7. 
This picture biography tells of Newton's 
childhood interests and experiments, his 
education, and his numerous later contri- 
butions in mathematics and science. 


For Older Readers 


The Challenge of the Sea, by Arthu 
C. Clark. Intreduction by Wernher von 
Braun. Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1960. 
$3.95. Grades 7-12. The author deals with 
the exploration of the sea, the types of 
life in it, and the future of the ocean as 


a source of food and materials for man. 

From Pearl Harbor to Okinawa; The 
War in the Pacific: 1941-1945, by Bruce 
Bliven, Jr. Random House, 1960. $1.95. 
Grades 6-9. The author describes every 
major action that engaged the United 
States and her allies in the Pacific Theater 
during World War II. Here is a dramatic 
record of men in battle on land, on sea, 
and in the air. 

From Stones to Skyscrapers; A Book 
About Architecture, by Thea Bergere. II- 
lustrated by Richard Bergere. Dodd, 1960. 
$3.50. Grades 6-12. This fascinating story 
of architecture shows how man’s buildings 
have developed through the ages—from 
primitive Stonehenge Monuments, the pyra- 
mids of Egypt to Gothic cathedrals and 
contemporary skysc rapers. 


Jenner and the Miracle of Vaccine, 
by Edward F. Dolan, Jr. Dodd, Mead, 1960. 
$3.50. Grades 7-12. The biography of this 
early medical pioneer presents Jenner as 
the humane rural doctor, the enthusiastic 
naturalist, the devoted husband and father, 
and the dedicated scientist whose remark- 
able discovery of vaccination paved the way 
for today’s triumphs in preventive medicine. 

The Lamp Lighters: Women in the 
Hall of Fame, by Marguerite Vance. Illus- 
trated by J. Luis Pellicer. Dutton, 1960. 
$3.50. Grades 7-12. Highlighted against 
their particular historical periods are the 
personalities, convictions and achievements 
of the eight distinguished women in the 
Hall of Fame. Included in the group are 
educators, social reformers, an author and 
an actress. 

The Land and People of Portugal. 
by Raymond Wohlrabe and Werner Krusch. 
Lippincott, 1960. $2.95. Grades 7-12. Here, 
in a book full of color and adventure, is a 
vivid portrait of Portugal—her friendly peo- 
ple, her geography, industries and fascinat- 
ing history. 
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Land of the Pharaohs, by Leonard 
ttrell, Illustrated by Richard M. Powers. Se oe 
orld, 1960. $2.95. Grades 6-up. The | | hy i lene a . 
ithor, a well-known writer and student of | 7 ge) 4g 9 ; 
the civilization of ancient Egypt, has re- i , uld | evel. be 
eated a picture of everyday life as it must ae a oe 7 38 
ave seemed to a young scribe at the court re 
of the Pharaoh of Egypt, Tutankhamen, 
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My Kingdom for a Horse; The Great- i text, answers the question. 
est Horse Stories of All Time. Edited by ‘comprehensive volume 
Fairfax Downey. Illustrated by Matthew | | the complex workings 
Kalmenoff. Doubleday, 1960. $4.50. Grades ] | state and national 
7-12. Here is a collection of horse stories by | nment into simple terms. 
some of the world’s greatest writers, from | | sely illustrated, with befitting 
\lexander’s Bucephalus to recent war | | dignity, to inspire growing, 
horses, from tales of the old West to mod- bate young citizens. For grades 7-9. 





crn horse racing. 


The Story of Our National Ballads, 
hy C. A. Browne. Revised by W. A. Heaps. 


Crowell, 1960. $3.00. Grades 7-12. Among Ss * “ oo os oe 


the men and women who have written the : Sand for 
ballads Americans love and cherish are 

Francis Scott Key, Stephen Foster, Irving B $y 
Berlin, Katherine Lee Bates, and Julia rw 6 Eo 8 EE & 


country and its people from the days of the 
Revolutionary War through World War II, 
the people who wrote the songs and the 
people who sang them. 


Ward Howe. Here is a chronicle of our ) P 
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Hook-Guild- ENGLISH SKILLS 

Stevens Teachable books for grades 9 through 12 which 

eee develop skills in all types of communication. Ac- 
companying Workbooks, Tests, detailed Manuals 
available. 

O’Brien-Lafrance NEW FIRST-YEAR FRENCH 





NEW SECOND-YEAR FRENCH 

Two colorfully illustrated books using the oral- 
aural approach. Cultural readings. Tapes for the 
first year: Form A (for pupils) and Form B (for 
teachers) with guides; Records, Manual. Tests for 
each year. 


Staubach-Walsh FIRST-YEAR SPANISH 
SECOND-YEAR SPANISH 

Books which integrate understanding, speaking, 
reading, and writing. Much cultural material. Tapes, 
Records for the first year; Workbooks, Tests, Man- 
uals for both years. 


165 Luckie St., N. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. Guinn and. Company 


REPRESENTED BY JOHN T. BURRUS, P. O. BOX 118, FRANKLIN, TENN. 
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With the ACE 


The Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion International was formed in 1930-31 
by the merging of two organizations of 
teachers of young children, the Interna- 
tional Kindergarten Union (organized in 
1892) and the National Council of Pri- 
mary Education (organized in 1915). Each 
had organized to promote better educa- 
tional opportunities for young children. 
In 1946 the constitution of the new or- 
ganization was amended to include inter- 
mediate grade level in the objectives and 
service work of the organization. 

At an annual meeting of the Tennessee 
Education Association in April 1931, the 
Primary Section with Dr. Maycie Southall 
presiding, voted unanimously that the 
Primary Section of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association would from that date be- 
come the “Tennessee Association for 
Childhood Education”. Miss Mary Leath 
of Memphis was elected president. In 1946 
when the International organization was 
extended to include children of ages two 
through twelve, grades one through six, 
the Intermediate Section of the Tennessee 
Education Association became a part of 
the “Tennessee Association for Childhood 
Education”. 


The purposes of the Tennessee Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education are as fol- 
lows: 

1. To work for the education and 
well-being of children. 

2. To promote desirable practices in 
the schools, nursery through ele- 
mentary. 

8. To raise the standard of prepara- 
tion and encourage continued pro- 
fessional growth of the teachers in 
this field. 

4. To bring into active co-operation 
all greups concerned with children 
in the school, the home, and the 
community. 

. To inform the public of the needs 
of children and how the school 
program must be adjusted to fit 
those needs. 


To achieve these purposes, the Tennes- 
see Association for Childhood Education 
is guided by a dynamic philosophy of edu- 
cation which is flexible and responsive to 
human needs in a changing society. 

The benefits from membership in the 
Association for Childhood Education In- 
ternational are many. New teachers find 
a willingness and eagerness on the part of 
more experienced teachers to share ideas 
and to discuss mutual problems. Expe- 
rienced teachers receive a renewing of pro- 
fessional spirit through working in this 
organization. Publications offered by the 
A.C.E.I. are invaluable and they are in- 


or 


Historical Notes on A.C.E. 


By ANABEL TIDWELL 
Cotton School, Nashville 


these bulletins and brochures for use in 
parent conferences or for resource material. 
The monthly magazine, Childhood Educa- 
tion, always carries worthwhile articles de- 
signed to make the teacher think. Any 
member may write to the Center in Wash- 
ington for information on any subject re- 
lated to elementary education. She is 
certain to receive a prompt and courteous 
reply. 

This year the Tennessee Association for 
Childhood Education is concerned with 
three problems: 


1. FOR EVERY CHILD—FREEDOM 
FROM UNDUE PRESSURES 


2. FOR EVERY CHILD—A GOOD 
BEGINNING 


3. FOR EVERY CHILD-—A_ BAL- 
ANCED PROGRAM 


Every elementary teacher who is truly 
interested in children and anxious to do 
her best work should be an active member 
of the A.C.E.I. In this way all elementary 
teachers do their part in carrying out this 
program which has been adopted by the 
Tennessee Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation. 

















ITS NEW! 


PRENTICE-HALL INC., 





Prentice-Hall announces a dynamic 
High School Program in Literature 


The LIFE IN LITERATURE Series 
Grade 9—THEY FOUND ADVENTURE— 


Carver, Sliker, Ball, Grose 


Grade 10—YOUTH AND THE FUTURE— 


Carver, Sliker, Herbert 


Grade 11—AMERICA TODAY— 


Carver, Sliker, Ball 


Grade 12—LITERATURE OF THE WORLD 
AROUND US—cCarver, Sliker 


A complete, four-year program for your average students who 
constantly need lively, new material connected with and coming 
from the world they live in—both in and out of school. Write 
today for brochures describing this coordinated program which 
four out of five classes can enjoy! 


Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
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Audio-Visual Mids 


By MARVIN PRATT 


A question often asked is what kind of 

udio-visual equipment is needed in a given 
chool and in what quantities. I do not 
propose to be an authority on this subject, 
but my answer is, a school needs the kinds 
and the amounts of audio-visual equipment 
that its teachers will use effectively in 
their instructional programs. 

It seems to me that the forward-looking 
school system will provide, in sufficient 
quantity and variety, the many pieces of 
equipment and materials that can be ef- 
fectively used in improving instruction. A 
system that provides these many resources 
is, in my opinion, obligated to make these 
materials easily accessible and provide suit- 
able facilities and environment for proper 
utilization of these resources as well as the 
newer media of communication. 

Projected materials that can not be ef- 
fectively used because of insufficient light 
or equipment that teachers will 
not use because of the time and effort 
involved, do not lead to a better instruc- 
tional program. 

The Audio-Visual Commission, formed 
in 1956 with the over-all aim of improving 
instruction by whatever means it found 
most effective, suggested the following mini- 
mum requirements: 

16 MM Sound 

Projector 
Filmstrip and 2 x 2 
Slide Projector 

Opaque Projector 

Record Player 

(3 speeds) 
Tape Recorder 


control, 


1 per 300 students 


1 per 200 students 
1 per building 


1 per 5 classrooms 
1 per 300 students 


The Author 


Marvin C. Pratt is director of Audio-Visual Aids in the Nashville 
City Schools. He is a native of Alabama and has been a high 
school principal in both Alabama and Tennessee. Mr. Pratt has 
B.S. and M.S. Degrees from Alabama Polytechnic Institute and 
earned his B.S. in Audio-Visual Education at Indiana University. 


Overhead Projector 

(7 x 7 or larger) .. 1 per building 
Screen 1 per 2 classrooms 
Radio (AM and FM) and 

TV Receivers 1 per 5 classrooms 

(If Programs are Available) 


These recommendations are listed in the 
new standards for School Library Programs. 


New “How to” Films 


Two films that will be of tremendous 
value and interest to those who wish to 
understand more about films and projectors 
are available through our State Depart- 
ment of Education. These two films, (1) 
Facts About Film and (2) Facts About 
Projection have been revised. 

Facts About Film is 13 minutes long 
and it describes various kinds of film. It 
shows some of the most common causes of 
film damage and special points are dis- 
cussed pertaining to splicing and storing 
of film. 

Facts About Projection is 17 minutes 
long and, through animation, shows the 
operation of a projector. Many good points 
are demonstrated in regard to the opera- 
tion and maintenance of the projector. 
(International Film Bureau) 

Color Filmstrip on Hawaii 

Hawaii—The 50th State is the title of a 
set of 6 color filmstrips by Dr. Walter A. 
Wittich. This subject is one for which 
good material was badly needed. The in- 
dividual titles are: Origin and History, 
Making Friends, Hawaii National Park, 
Exploring Oahu, Sugar, Fishing and Pine- 
apple Industries, and Exploring Honolulu. 
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JOHNNY KUNDLA, coach of 
University of Minn. Gophers 
says — 


All American 
Athletic Glasses 
provide the utmost 
in eye protection !”’ 
*Now they’re ALL-NEW . . 





interfering with performance. 


To insure accurate prescription and fitting, 


order through your doctor. 


BENSON OPTICAL CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


1812 Park Avenue . 


. a wise invest- 
ment in eye safety for athletes without 









Expandable, adjustable 
,.‘Glass-Gard” headband 





 Drop-ball 
tested safety 
glass or plastic 


° lenses a : 
«Cushion Fit” shock 
2 absorbent rubber nose piece 















Extra deep 
+ *eye-wire channel 
to hold lenses securely 


° 
s 


pecial contoured. 
lenses to fit face 


Look for the name “‘All American” on the 
rubber bridge of every pair of genuine 
All American Athletic Glasses. 








SOUTH AMERICA 
AROUND THE WORLD 


‘585. 


An organization set up solely to care for the special needs 
of the intelligent traveller, we bring you the magic of 
the ambiental way of learning, based on the realization 
that years of book study cannot compare with a flash of 
fundamental understanding — of the battle of 1066, as 

it comes to you, looking down a gentle green slope near 
Hastings—of the ineffable polls of Hellenic 2 art, as you 
stand on the Acropolis. ell 


TRAVEL AT ITS BEST 
FOR OVER A DECADE 
— UNIQUE FOR VALUE — 


The tours we offer, created by peop! 

their lifetime endeavor, will Psa 
times more out of each day and each S totier see invest In 
your summer abroad—to enrich your th 
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winter months. 


Earn academic credit in Art, Education, Geography, His- 
tory, Home Economics, Humanities, Languages, Literature, 
Music, Sociology—or enroll as an auditor. Visit two or 
three countries only—take a course at one of Europe’s 
famous universities—or roam the Continent from Lisbon 
to Moscow, from the Fiords to the Bosphorus, exploring 
ancient walled towns and great capitals, relaxing on sea- 
shores and in the Alps. Go for 4 weeks, 6 or 9. Go by 


ship, or fly by jet. a 


Enjoy the company of likeminded people in a congenial 
group led by an educator of experience, ability. Travel in 
comfort, stay in fine hotels, delight in the delicacies of 
regional cuisines. Meet teachers, make new friends in 
many lands, talk with interesting nationals, see plays; 
hear concerts, operas. Plan on doing this next summer. 
Write NOW for information. 


STUDY ABROAD 


250 WEST 57th sT., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
THANKS .... 


© Weare proud 
that 
Tennessee's 





schools 
have 
for over a 
quarter-century 
let us 
help them keep 
maintenance 
and 
sanitary supply 
costs down. 

® Many thanks 
to each of you! 
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CHEMICAL COMPANY 
P. O. BOX 1354 
ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 
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With the AC 


The Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion International was formed in 1930-31 
by the merging of two organizations of 
teachers of young children, the Interna- 
tional Kindergarten Union (organized in 
1892) and the National Council of Pri- 
mary Education (organized in 1915). Each 
had organized to promote better educa- 
tional opportunities for young children. 
In 1946 the constitution of the new or- 
ganization was amended to include inter- 
mediate grade level in the objectives and 
service work of the organization. 

At an annual meeting of the Tennessee 
Education Association in April 1931, the 
Primary Section with Dr. Maycie Southall 
presiding, voted unanimously that the 
Primary Section of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association would from that date be- 
come the “Tennessee Association for 
Childhood Education”. Miss Mary Leath 
of Memphis was elected president. In 1946 
when the International organization was 
extended to include children of ages two 
through twelve, grades one through six, 
the Intermediate Section of the Tennessee 
Education Association became a part of 
the “Tennessee Association for Childhood 
Education”. 


The purposes of the Tennessee Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education are as fol- 
lows: 

1. To work for the education and 
well-being of children. 

2. To promote desirable practices in 
the schools, nursery through ele- 
mentary. 

3. To raise the standard of prepara- 
tion and encourage continued pro- 
fessional growth of the teachers in 
this field. 

4. To bring into active co-operation 
all greups concerned with children 
in the school, the home, and the 
community. 

5. To inform the public of the needs 
of children and how the school 
program must be adjusted to fit 
those needs. 


To achieve these purposes, the Tennes- 
see Association for Childhood Education 
is guided by a dynamic philosophy of edu- 
cation which is flexible and responsive to 
human needs in a changing society. 

The benefits from membership in the 
Association for Childhood Education In- 
ternational are many. New teachers find 
a willingness and eagerness on the part of 
more experienced teachers to share ideas 
and to discuss mutual problems. Expe- 
rienced teachers receive a renewing of pro- 
fessional spirit through working in this 
organization. Publications offered by the 
A.C.E.I, are invaluable and they are in- 


Historical Notes on A.C.E. 


By ANABEL TIDWELL 
Cotton School, Nashville 


expensive. Many teachers keep a file of 
these bulletins and brochures for use in 
parent conferences or for resource material. 
The monthly magazine, Childhood Educa- 
tion, always carries worthwhile articles de- 
signed to make the teacher think. Any 
member may write to the Center in Wash- 
ington for information on any subject re- 
lated to elementary education. She _ is 
certain to receive a prompt and courteous 
reply. 

This year the Tennessee Association for 
Childhood Education is concerned with 
three problems: 


1. FOR EVERY CHILD—FREEDOM 
FROM UNDUE PRESSURES 


2. FOR EVERY CHILD—A GOOD 
BEGINNING 


3. FOR EVERY CHILD—A_ BAL- 
ANCED PROGRAM 


Every elementary teacher who is truly 
interested in children and anxious to do 
her best work should be an active member 
of the A.C.E.I. In this way all elementary 
teachers do their part in carrying out this 
program which has been adopted by the 
Tennessee Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation. 











IT'S NEW! 


PRENTICE-HALL INC., 





Prentice-Hall announces a dynamic 
High School Program in Literature 


The LIFE IN LITERATURE Series 
Grade 9—THEY FOUND ADVENTURE— 


Carver, Sliker, Ball, Grose 


Grade 10—YOQUTH AND THE FUTURE— 


Carver, Sliker, Herbert 


Grade 11—AMERICA TODAY— 


Carver, Sliker, Ball 


Grade 12—LITERATURE OF THE WORLD 
AROUND US—cCarver, Sliker 


A complete, four-year program for your average students who 
constantly need lively, new material connected with and coming 
from the world they live in—both in and out of school. Write 
today for brochures describing this coordinated program which 
four out of five classes can enjoy! 


Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
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Audio-Visual Aids 


By MARVIN PRATT 


A question often asked is what kind of 
iudio-visual equipment is needed in a given 
school and in what quantities. I do not 
propose to be an authority on this subject, 
but my answer is, a school needs the kinds 
and the amounts of audio-visual equipment 
that its teachers will use effectively in 
their instructional programs. 

It seems to me that the forward-looking 
school system will provide, in sufficient 
quantity and variety, the many pieces of 
equipment and materials that can be ef- 
fectively used in improving instruction. A 
system that provides these many resources 
is, in my opinion, obligated to make these 
materials easily accessible and provide suit- 
able facilities and environment for proper 
utilization of these resources as well as the 
newer media of communication. 

Projected materials that can not be ef- 
fectively used because of insufficient light 
control, or equipment that teachers will 
not use because of the time and effort 
involved, do not lead to a better instruc- 
tional program. 

The Audio-Visual Commission, formed 
in 1956 with the over-all aim of improving 
instruction by whatever means it found 
most effective, suggested the following mini- 
mum requirements: 

16 MM Sound 

Projector 
Filmstrip and 2 x 2 
Slide Projector 

Opaque Projector 

Record Player 

(3 speeds) 
Tape Recorder 


1 per 300 students 


1 per 200 students 
1 per building 


1 per 5 classrooms 
1 per 300 students 


The Author 


Marvin C. Pratt is director of Audio-Visual Aids in the Nashville 
City Schools. He is a native of Alabama and has been a high 
school principal in both Alabama and Tennessee. Mr. Pratt has 
B.S. and M.S. Degrees from Alabama Polytechnic Institute and 
earned his B.S. in Audio-Visual Education at Indiana University. 


Overhead Projector 

(7 x 7 or larger) ......1 per building 
Screen 1 per 2 classrooms 
Radio (AM and FM) and 

TV Receivers 1 per 5 classrooms 

(If Programs are Available) 


These recommendations are listed in the 
new standards for School Library Programs. 


New “How to” Films 


Two films that will be of tremendous 
value and interest to those who wish to 
understand more about films and projectors 
are available through our State Depart- 
ment of Education. These two films, (1) 
Facts About Film and (2) Facts About 
Projection have been revised. 

Facts About Film is 13 minutes long 
and it describes various kinds of film. It 
shows some of the most common causes of 
film damage and special points are dis- 
cussed pertaining to splicing and storing 
of film. 

Facts About Projection is 17 minutes 
long and, through animation, shows the 
operation of a projector. Many good points 
are demonstrated in regard to the opera- 
tion and maintenance of the projector. 
(International Film Bureau) 

Color Filmstrip on Hawaii 

Hawaii—The 50th State is the title of a 
set of 6 color filmstrips by Dr. Walter A. 
Wittich. This subject is one for which 
good material was badly needed. The in- 
dividual titles are: Origin and History, 
Making Friends, Hawaii National Park, 
Exploring Oahu, Sugar, Fishing and Pine- 
apple Industries, and Exploring Honolulu. 





JOHNNY KUNDLA, coach of 
University of Minn. Gophers 
says — 


“All American 
Athletic Glasses 
provide the utmost 
in eye protection !” 
*#Now they’re ALL-NEW .. . 





a wise invest- 


ment in eye safety for athletes without 


interfering with performance. 


To insure accurate prescription and fitting, 
order through your doctor. 


BENSON opticat co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


1812 Park Avenue ° 


Expandable, adjustable 
,.‘Glass-Gard” headband 











P Drop-ball 
tested safety 
glass or plastic 


* lenses . : 
‘Cushion Fit” shock 
* absorbent rubber nose piece 


Streamlined ends to, 
protect other 















Extra deep 
oe **eye-wire channel 


Special contoured 
to hold lenses securely 


lenses to fit face 


Look for the name “‘All American” on the 
rubber bridge of every pair of genuine 
All American Athletic Glasses. 











SOUTH AMERICA 
AROUND THE WORLD 
FOR OVER A DECADE 


— UNIQUE FOR VALUE — 5 85. 


An organization set up solely to care for the special needs 

of the intelligent traveller, we bring you the magic of 
the ambiental way of learning, based on the realization 
that years of book study cannot compare with a flash of 
fundamental understanding — of the battle of 1066, as 
it comes to you, looking down a gentle green slope near 
Hastings—of the ineffable glory of Hellenic art, as you 
stand on the Acropolis. al 


TRAVEL AT ITS BEST 


The tours we offer, created by people who have made thi: 
their lifetime endeavor, will help you to get a hundred 
times more out of each day and each hr dollar you invest i 
your summer abroad—to enrich your thinking and feeling, 
to return a better teacher and a happier being. Each is a 
carefully planned sequence of meaningful and enjoyable 
experiences—each different from all others—a glowing 
reward to you for the hard work you do through the long 
winter months. 
ol 


Earn academic credit in Art, Education, Geography, “4 
tory, Home Economics, Humanities, Languages, L 

Music, Sociology—or enroll as an auditor. Visit two or 
three countries only—take a course at one of Europe’s 
famous universities—or roam the Continent from Lisbon 
to Moscow, from the Fiords to the Bosphorus, exploring 
ancient walled towns and great capitals, relaxing on sea- 
shores and in the Alps. Go for 4 weeks, 6 or 9. Go by 


ship, or fly by jet. el 


Enjoy the company of likeminded people in a congenial 
group led by an educator of experience, ability. Travel in 
comfort, stay in fine hotels, delight in the delicacies of 
regional cuisines. Meet teachers, make new friends in 
many lands, talk with interesting nationals, see plays; 
hear concerts, operas. Plan on doing this next summer. 
Write NOW for information. 


STUDY ABROAD 


250 WEST 57th st., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
THANKS.... 


© We are proud 
that 
Tennessee's 
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have 
for over a 
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help them keep 
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Social Security Changes 


Several changes were made in the Social 
Security laws during the last session of 
Congress. Two of these will interest many 
teachers: 


1. CONDITIONS NECESSARY TO QUAL- 
IFY FOR DISABILITY BENEFITS. 
Before the recent changes a person had 
to meet the following conditions. 


(a) Be disabled to the extent of being 
unable to “engage in any sub- 
stantial gainful activity.” 


(b) Have coverage for 20 of the 40 
calendar quarters before the be- 
ginning date of disability 


(c) Be over 50 years of age 


The above provisions remain unchanged 
except the 50 year age restriction has 
been removed. 


2. NUMBER OF QUARTERS NEEDED 
FOR FULL COVERAGE. Under the old 
law a person could obtain full coverage 
by earning social security credit in 14 of 
the calendar quarters which transpired be- 
tween January 1, 1951 and the date of re- 
tirement (65 for men, 62 for women). 


Under the new law a person can 
obtain full coverage by earning social 
security credit in only 4% of the calen- 
dar quarters which transpire between 
January 1, 1951 and the date of re- 
tirement (65 for men 62 for women). 


This change reduces by 1%4 the number 
of quarters needed to obtain full coverage 
for persons in certain age groups. 


The following table shows how much 
work one will need under the new law 
for benefits to be paid upon retirement 
age, death or disability* 


Will need no 
more than this 
much work— 


A worker who 

reaches retire- 
ment age (65 
for men, 62 
for women) 


or dies— 

In 1956 or 
earlier 114 years 
1957 2 
1958 2, 
1959 24% 
1960 3 
1961 314 
1962 31% 
1963 4 
1964 414 
1965 41% 
1966 5 
1967 54 
1968 54 
1969 6 
1970 61, 
1971 614 
1972 7 
1973 7 
1974 7% 
1975 8 
1976 814 
1977 814 
1978 9 
1979 914 
1980 914 
198] 10 

*Fo get disability insurance benefits, 


you must also have social security credit 
for 5 out of the 10 years just before you 
becoine disabled. 








SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 1961 
University of San Francisco 


GUADALAJARA, Mexico July 2—August 5 


$240 includes tuition, board and room and 
activities. 


VALENCIA, Spain June 30—August 22 


Several plans to fit individual requirements 
from $625 including tuition, board and room, 
and activities, and ROUND TRIP BY PLANE 
NEW YORK-MADRID-VALENCIA. 


UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO TOUR OF 
EUROPE. July and August 
A first class tour visiting 10 countries of Europe 
and Morocco (Africa). University credits op- 
tional. Conducted by Dr. Carlos Sanchez. 
Information: Dr. Carlos Sanchez, University of 
n Fr . San Fr 17, California. 








FOLKWAYS RECORDS 
World's Leading Producer of pee 
Folk Music on Reco 
including THE ETHNIC FOLKWAYS LIBRARY 
which contains an unusual selection of the 
music of more than 400 peoples, recorded on 
location by native orchestras and local groups; 
each Long Play Record is accompanied by ex- 
tensive notes by famous collectors and recog- 
nized authorities. And the famous SONGS TO 
GROW ON series for children. ANTHOLOGY 
OF JAZZ and AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC. IN- 
TERNATIONAL SCIENCE and LITERATURE 
series. 
For complete catalogue write to: 
Folkways Research & Service Corp. 
117 West 46th St. New York 36, N. Y. 











EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, 

Yugoslavia & N. Africa. A different trip—for 

the young in spirit who don't want to be herded 

around. Also shorter trips. Budget priced. 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 

255 Sequoia, Box S$ — Pasadena, California 
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You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 





Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 
$300 to $2500 


For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,—you pay noth- 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of THREE VARIETIES of famous 
Mason Candy. At no extra charge each 
package is wrapped with a band printed 
with your organization’s name and picture. 
You pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail price. You make 
$12.00 on every 30 sales of our $1.00 box 
(663% profit to you on cost). There’s no 
risk! You can’t lose. Mail in coupon today 
for information about MASON’S PROTECTED 
FUND RAISING DRIVES. 


Mr. GEORGE Rauscu, Dept. STM-1 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without 
obligation, information on your Fund 
Raising Plan. 

Name 
Age if under 21 
Address 
Organization 


Phone 
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Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. L., N. Y. 
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What will he be...some day? 


Will he be a writer, a builder, or a busi- 
nessman? The symbol he picks here will 
hardly determine his future. His life 
will be shaped by the people and events 
he encounters during the next twenty 
years. Many of his most rewarding and 


valuable experiences will be conceived 
and guided. by-his teachers from kinder- 
garten through college. By helping him, 
his teachers serve each of us, and for that 
they deserve our support and thanks. 


ESSO STANDARD 


DIVISION OF HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
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CQ) LIADRALINE. 15 American Dect 


Series 1420 Instructor's Desk 


A handsome double-pedestal instructor’s desk designed to harmonize with any individual 
Quadraline unit or group of units! Equipped with center drawer, locking pedestal drawers 
with deep file drawer in each pedestal...and recessed privacy panel. Top size, 30” x 60”. 
Shown with Series 800 Arm Chair. 
Metal Colors: Mint Green, Sea Blue, Coppertone, Mist Gray 
Write for color illustrated Quadraline brochure 


AMERICAN DESK MANUFACTURING CO., TEMPLE, TEXAS 


MASSEY SEATING CO... _ neshvitie't0, tenn. 








